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THE PLAGUE IN BOMBAY: A FUNERAL AT NIGHT. 


By R. Caton Woodville, BI, 
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it!*’’ “I tell you I wish to have it back.”’ ‘* Oh, p 0h, pooh ! 
you can’t want it much now, do you?” ‘T tell you, Sir, I 
desire to have the die back immediately.’’ ‘‘ Ah, well, come 
now, what'll you take for it?’’’ ‘*D’ye think I mean to sell 
my crest? Why, you might as well ask me to sell my name.”’ 
*“*Why, you see a good many folks have seen it, and want to 
have it on their harness, as it’s a pretty-looking concern 
enough. 


The effect of orders and decorations upon the human 
If they 
were always given as a reward for virtue or for valour, 


mind is not supposed to be generally wholesome. 


this would doubtless not be the case ; but, as matters stand, 
they are too often made an object of intrigue and even of 
A famous poet tells of another that his apostasy 
not a post- 


purchase, 
from Liberal principles was caused by an order 
office order, though that seems to have been thrown in— 

Just for a handful of silver he left us, 

Just tor a riband to stick in his coat. 
From that moment the pervert was done for, and went in 
for other orders, his appetite growing by what it fed on. 
The weakness is akin to the passion for titles— 

E’ew Irish names, could he but tag’em 
With Lord and Duke, ’twere sweet to call: 
And, at a pinch, Lord Ballyraggem 

Were better than no Lord at all. 
If we can’t get V.C.s we must put up with Masonic orders. 
For my part, knowing their fatal influence, I am thankful 
that what in a momentary feeling of disappointment I may 
have called an ungrateful country has never bestowed on 
me anything of this nature. . A perforated and emblazoned 
piece of cardboard, twined with blue silk, given to me at 
the age of eight when I was at a girls’ school, in testimony 
of good conduct, was the only public decoration I ever 
received. i cannot trace any bad effect to it, but that great 
evil even in extreme youth may result from such cordons 
has been of late strangely exemplified. A French boy of 
ten years old sayed a playmate from drowning, and was 
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It strikes one that it would have been safer as well as more 
convenient if his genius had taken a medicinal direction ; 
he could then have diagnosed his brothers and sisters for 
their infant ailments, and triumphantly have cured himself 
of the chicken-pox, without any temptation to trepan the 
baby. <As stand, though he 


with his father when called to attend persons mangled by 


matters ‘frequently goes 
the electric railways in New Orleans, and exhibits a boy’s 
keen interest in the proceedings,” he has no experience as 
One hardly sees what practical 
his talents till he 
when he might 


a general prac titioner. 


advantage can be derived from goes to 
school—at present he is only five years old 
be utilised for football concussions and gymnasium acci- 
dents. In the meantime, if there is an Anti-Vivisection 
Society in New Orleans, it should keep its eye on him. 
Quiet people who are not ‘ beggars to argue” and don’t 
want a row have long given in to dog-stories. They listen 
to the most amazing tales of their intelligence, and smile 
Life is too short 


dog sent in a 


with ‘‘alien lips” but perfect politeness. 

to quarrel over the question whether a 
hamper by railway from Scotland to London returned by 
road all by himself or 
Dr. Johnson’s view that if he did, it was not a wise thing 
to do. 
consent is cowardice. 


not ; they are content to quote 
But there comes a time when the silence that gives 
Just as the conciliation of a bully 
always excites him to worse conduct, so credulity, or the 
pretence of it, encourages the long-bowman. Having 
swallowed the locomotive dog, we are now presented with 
the travelling cat. [have not a word to say against the feline 
race, whose qualities immensely admire, They have in reality 
much more intelligence than dogs; what they do, I admit, is 
neither for man nor woman, but for themselves. If they are 
beaten, they do not lick the hand that corrects them, but 
that sort of 
they show a high 


if they can get at it, the contrary ; while in 
affection that is called ‘* cupboard love” 
degree of civilisation. _ Still, as a traveller the cat has never 
been distinguished. The family may go to the seaside, or 
abroad, but it stirs not within her the slightest wish to 
accompany them; she contemptuously murmurs ‘‘ Let ’ein,” 
and closing her green eyes, basks in the sun, or on the 
rug before the fire, till they come back again. It is true 
that the poet sings, ‘The true leal cat, when let out 
of the bag, flies precipitately home,’ but the bag is 
It is not a postman’s bag out of 
which hundred miles off, and 
at once begins to retrace her steps. Yet that is what I 
believe, for the first time, we are now asked to believe. 
‘*A Newbury cat was sent as a present to someone at Kid- 
derminster on Aug. 9; left on the third day, and returned 
Eve, having accomplished 


obviously not far away. 
she arrives somewhere a 


to Newbury on Christmas 
140 miles upon an unknown road.’ What one is astonished 
at in this account is its moderation as to speed. The cat 
certainly did not fly ‘‘ precipitately home,” but took easy 
stages, and slept a good deal, one would think, on the way, 
thus averaging about a mile a day. One knows not, how- 
ever, what may have been the causes of delay ; what wicked 
boys she may have met, what hostile dogs, what too 
attractive toms. I have nothing to say against the veracity 
of the reporter of this anecdote, but that there has been a 
mistake somewhere I feel certain. I protest against that 
story of the travelling cut. Once give credence to it and you 
open the floodgates: there will be the tortoise and the tame 
rabbit and the hedgehog returning home from long distances 
on all the roads, whereas at present they are only met with 
in fables and allegories, and I hope they will stop there. 
With the jumping cat a good mary people are compelled to 
make friends, but we may still decline the acquaintance of 
the travelling cat. 


What has been not very respectfully called the Kailyard 
school of novelists has received a severe reproof from 
what may be termed experts in their dialect, the Scottish 
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their terrible language, and even, with the help of a 
glossary, acquired some of it for curselves, under the 
impression that we were improving our minds; and now, 
it seems, we have been only learning butter Scotch—uno, 
gutter Scotch! I really think we ought to have some of 


our monev back, 


Immense excitement appears to have been produc ed in 
still more 
past year no fewer than fifteen persons are 


mediseval o1 mature circles by the fact that 
during the 
hundred and a hundied 


recorded tv have died between a 


and ten. This is supposed to be a most cheering circum- 
s‘ance, as the number (fifteen) is the largest on record, and 
it is argued inferentially that in process of time there will 
be ‘as good a chance of living to a hundred and thirty as 
our fathers had of completing the century.’”’ Not a word 
is said about this increased longevity being accompanied 
by increased vigour either of body or mind; senile decay 
seems to have been not even postponed, but only pro- 
longed. Moreover, it is quite remarkable how large a 
proportion of these patriarchs end their days in the work- 
or, p rhay 


house. In some cases they are so fortunate 


unfortunate-——-as to retain their faculties, but always in a 
very damaged condition. Their memory is occasionally very 
distinct. One old lady, who was grown up when Waterloo 
was fought, recollected infantine she 
had suffered from, but ‘‘nothing of a public character.” 
If these ave the attributes of extreme longevity, how 
foolish it is to hope fur it! What makes age, ‘‘ the withered 
clinger,” desire to extend such a present when it has been 


even the diseases 


attained, is contemptible enough; but how persons, still 
some distance away from it, can look forward to such ‘én 
extension of leave” with satisfaction is truly amazing. 
Though wholly without interest in themselves, there are, 
however, some curious facts about these fifteen whom the 
carrier Death had apparently forgotten to call for on Lis 
usual rounds. No fewer than eleven of them were women, 
which is contrary to the ordinary statistics; for though 
male children die more frequently than female, when man 
once gets into his stride he is supposed to last longer. 
Another remarkable circumstance is that of the men a 
soldier was the longest-lived. This hardly shows, indeed, 
that Mr. Thomas Atkins leads a wholesome existence, but 
rather that certain constitutions (like the British) can 
survive things which make an end of others. 


In the interesting Autobiography of Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton there is a curious account of Scott’s appetite, 
or, rather, his ‘“ drinkitite,” given by Leslie, the painter, 
who knew him: ‘At dinner he would eat heartily of 
many dishes and drink a variety of wines. At dessert he 
drank port, and last of alla servant brought him a small 
wooden bowl full of neat whisky, which he drank off. Le 
then either wrote or talked till midnight, and refreshed 
himself with a few glasses of porter before going to bed.” 
Leslie does not mean to imply that Scott was intemperate, 
but only what he calls a ‘‘high liver.” Hamerton 
observes that it is remarkable how often eating and 
drinking are described in Scott’s novels, and what 
healthy appetites his heroes and heroines have; but it 
would be strange if, with such habits in his own 
case, it were otherwise. One often hears Dickens found 
fault with for giving too great prominence to creature 
comforts, but what Scott drank in a day would have satisfied 
him for a week. With the one these things were business, 
with the other stage business; indeed, I think Forster 
somewhere remarks that, though Dickens’s marvellous 
vitality and earnestness about whatever he set his hands to 
do caused him to describe the making of a bowl of punch 
with infinite relish, he played but a poor part in the 
drinking of it. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ROYAL VISIT TO LONGTON. 


High festival prevailed throughout the town of Longton on 
Friday in last week, when the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
accompanied by their host and hostess, the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland, and several of the house-party 
assembled at Trentham Hall in their honour, drove over 
for the purpose of laying the foun lation-stone of the new 
Sutherland Institute, which is to provide Longton with 
a commodious technical 8 hool and public library. 
The fact that the ceremony was to be performed 
with Masonic honours gave it a picturesque and indi- 
vidual character. A large pavilion had been temporarily 
erected on the scene of operations, and here the 
royal visitors were received by the Mayor of Longton. 
The Prince ot Wales was already attended by the chief 
officers of the Order of Freemasons, who had met him in 
procession, and when the pavilion was reached, the Lord 
Lieutenant of Staffordshire, Lord Dartmouth, as provincial 
Grand Master, presented the Prince of Wales with an 
illuminated address from the Masons of the provincial 
Grand Lodge of Staffordshire, offering to his Royal 
Highness a loyal welcome, which had especial reference 
to his official rank as Grand Master of the Freemasons. 
The Prince bowed his acknow- 
ledgments and entered the 
pavilion, whither the Princess 

had preceded him. When the { 
lusty cheers of the several | 
thousands of people assembled 

had died away, the Duke of 
Sutherland handed the title-deeds 

of the site of the new Institute 

to the Mayor, who formally 
requested the Prince of Wales to | 
lay the foundation -stone. The 
interesting ritual prescribed by 

the Masonic rules for such ocea- 

sions then proceeded. The Prince 
pronounced the address of dedi- 
cation, and spread the cement 

with an ornate trowel handed to 

him by the Mayor, and when 

the stone had been lowered to its 

place, his Royal Highness, as 
Grand Master, proved its true 
position by due measurement, 
knocked it with a mallet, and 

then strewed corn and poured 

wine and oil over it. ‘The cere- 

mony ended with the blessing of 

the Grand Chaplain. 


CHOLERA ON A 
TROOP-SHIP. 


Some alarm has been caused at 
Plymouth by the troop - ship 
Nubia, from India and Ceylon, 
arriving on Saturday morning, 
flying the yellow flag, with cholera 

on board, which had been fatal 

in tive cases. The soldiers were 
detachments of the 1st Battalion 

of the North Lancashire Regi- 
ment, and had come aboard at 
Colombo, to the number of three 
hundred, with some women and 
children. There were three other 
passengers. The crew was com- 

posed partly of Lascars. After 

they had passed Malta one soldier 

was attacked by Asiatic cholera, 

and died in twenty-four hours. 
Sergeant Willshire and another 
became victims of the disease a 
week later; it was then made | 
known that two of the Lascar | 
seamen had died—on Dec. 20 and | 
Dec. 27—while in the Indian 
Ocean. The infection must, there- a 
fore, have been brought from 

India, and the cholera was of a 

virulent Oriental type. When the 

facts were reported at Plymouth 

by the ship’s surgeon, Dr. Williams, medical officer of 
health for the port, and Surgeon-Major-General Hamilton, 
Army Medical Officer for the Western Military District, 
visited the ship. The Local Government Board, having been 
informed by telegraph from Dr. Williams, sent down one 
of its Medical Inspectors, Dr. Bulstrode. Another soldier 
dying on Saturday night, his body was sewn up in a sheet 
and the ship on Sunday went some distance out to sea, 
where it was lowered into the deep. Having returned to 
moorings inside the breakwater, arrangements were made 
to remove the sick patients to the hospital-ships Maud 
and Pique, and to a special hospital on shore. The private 
passengers, being apparently in sound health, were allowed 
to land; the troops have been isolated in Fort Staddon ; 
the ship, having been disinfected, proceeded to Gravesend. 





THE INDIAN FAMINE. 
The Lord Mayor of London has opened a Mansion House 
public subscription fund, and has convened a City meeting 
there for Saturday, to obtain means of relief for the 
sufferers from famine, or scarcity and dearth of all kinds 
of grain, owing to the prolonged drought, in different 
regions of the Indian Empire. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught, Lord George Hamilton, Secretary of 
State for India, and the Marquis of Lansdowne, formerly 
Viceroy of India, have lent their aid to this movement of 
national charity. The distressing need has increased with 
alarming rapidity during the last two or three weeks, for 
the total number of people now supported by the Indian 
Government relief works in all the provinces and terri- 
tories affected by this disaster has attained the l»rge 
figure of 1,250,000. The prices of grain are slightly 
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declining in Bengal, and the spring crops are in good con- 
dition in Behar, Oude, the North-West Provinces, and the 
Central Provinces, where good rain has fallen ; but they do 
not look well inthe Bundelcund districts. In the Bombay 
Presidency more rain is urgently wanted. A public meeting 
was held at Calcutta on Thursday last, presided over by 
Lord Elgin, the Viceroy, to consider the measures that 
shvould be adopted to raise money by inviting subscriptions 
not only in India but also in the United Kingdom, in the 
Colonies, and in the United States of America; this fund to 
be administered by a central committee at Calcutta and by 
sub-committees all over India. Her Majesty has given 
£500 to the Mansion House Fund, which amounted on 
Tuesday to £28 000, and we hope will quickly be augmented 
to a sum proportionate to the urgent need of a population 
reckoned at eighty millions in the distressed provinces. 
THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 

When Parliament reassembles on Tuesday ext, the 
Address in reply to the Speech from the Throne is to be 
moved in the House of Lords by the Marquis of Bath, 
who took his seat in the Upper House but last year on 
his succession to the title after the death of his father, the 
fourth Marquis. In the House of Commons the Marquis 
represented the Frome Division of Somersetshire for six 
years from 1886, and was re-elected in 1895. Iwrd Bath, 
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IN REPLY TO THE SPEECH FROM THE THRONE. 


who is now in his thirty-fifth year, is an old Etonian, 
a graduate of Balliol College, Oxford, and a captain 
in the Wilts Yeomanry. He was private secretary to 
Lord Iddesleigh when the latter was First Lord of the 
Treasury, and to Mr. Goschen as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He is married to a daughter of Sir Charles 
Mordaunt, and has a son and two daughters. 

Lord Kenyon, who seconds the Address in the Lords, is 
the fourth Baron, and succeeded his grandfather in the 
title when he was but five years old. That was in 1869, 
and the youthful peer was subsequently educated at Eton 
and at Christ Church, Oxford. He is a J.P. for the counties 
of Flint, Denbigh, and Shropshire, and a Captain in the 
Salop Yeomanry. He was a member of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Welsh Land question. ; 

Viscount Folkestone, the proposer of the Address in the 
House of Commons, is the eldest son of the Earl of Radnor, 
and a nephew of Mr. Chaplin, to whom he has acted as 
private secretary. He is still under thirty, and bears the 
family Christian name of Jacob. From Harrow he went 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, and has represented the 
Wilton Division of Wiltshire in the Conservative interest 
since 1892. 

The seconder of the Address in the House of Commons, 
the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, is well known as a cricketer, 
but is also a facile speaker who has more than once claimed 
attention at Westminster. A son of the fourth Lord 
Lyttelton and a nephew of Mr. Gladstone, he won celebrity 
early in life as captain of both the Eton and the Cambridge 
cricket elevens, and as tennis champion. After entering 
the legal profession, he ‘ devilled” for Sir Henry James. 
Ife represents Warwick and Leamington as a Liberal 
Unionist. 
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THE ENTHRONEMENT OF THE NEW 

ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
With solemn pomp of stately ceremonial, the Most 
Reverend Father in God, Frederick Temple, was enthroned 
on Friday in last week as ninety-third successor to 
St. Augustine in the sacred office of Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Primate of All England. Outside the western 
doors of the Cathedral was stationed a military guard 
of honour, drawn from the Canterbury dépét, and 1epre- 
sentative of no less than twelve cavalry regimente, 
and within a square formed by this guard the new 
Archbishop, who passed from the Deanery through the 
cloisters, met the gathering of lay and ecclesiastical 
dignitaries assembled to assist at the day’s ceremony. 
The long procession then passed up the aisle of the 
Cathedral, which was thronged in every part. The 
bedesmen led the way, followed by the Mayor and Corpora 
tion of Canterbury and fourteen other Mayors of Kentish 
municipalities, with their attendant aldermen and the 
various insignia of their office. Then came the officers of 
the local garrison, followed, in turn, by a number 
of peers and members of the House of Commons, 
and the Lord Lieutenant of the county. After the 
long line of laymen came the still lengthier array 
of clergy, among whom were no fewer than eighteen 
bishops; and then, preceded by the Archdeacon of 
Canterbury and followed by his 
chaplains and officers, walked the 
new Archbishop between the Dean 
| and Vice-Dean, the golden cross 
of the Pmmacy being borne 
immediately in front of him. 
The first part of the procession 
entered to the strains of the 
Priests’ March from ‘ Athalie,”’ 
but, when the choir and clergy 
were midway up the aisle, the 
organ gave place to the unaccom- 
panied chanting of verses from 
| the psalm ‘* Blessed be the Lord, 

my strength.” 

Unhappily, the scene of solemn 
beauty was inarred by one inci- 
dent of a painful character, As 
the Archbishop approached the 
steps which lead to the choir an 
elderly layman, who had taken 
up a prominent position, stepped 
forward, and in a loud voice 


exclaimed, “Dr. Frederick 
Te mple, l protest. The whole 
of this ceremony is a fraud,’ It 


was subsequently ascertained that 
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the accustomed method of election 
to the Archbishopric, on thi 
ground that the power of the 
Dean and Chapter to ‘ elect’ is 
made a ‘‘ false”’ formality by the 
communication of the new 
Primate’s name to them by the 
Government. ‘The brawler was 
quickly and quietly removed from 
the Cathedral by the bedesmen, 
and the service proceeded. ‘The 
Archbishop took his seat in the 
Archdeacon’s stall beside the 
throne, while the Archdeacon (the 
Bishop of Dover) received from 
the Vicar-General the mandate 
for the enthronement. This man- 
date having been read aloud by 
a notary, the Archdeacon con- 
ducted Dr. Temple into the 
Are hic piscopal | hrone ° and made 
formal pronouncement in Latin 
of his installation as Dishop of 
the diocese. 

The ordinary service of Morn- 
ing Prayer followed, after which 
the new Archbishop was escorted 
by the Chapter to the Marble Chair 
of St. Augustine behind the choir, 
os where he was enthroned with 

simular ceremony as Archbishop 

of Canterbury and Primate of All 

England. On his return to the 

choir, Dr. Temple was in like 
manner confirmed as Prior of the Cathedral by the Arch- 
deacon, who once more made him ‘‘ both stand and sit,”’ as 
the ritual of the occasion directs in each of the series 
of installations, within the Dean’s Stall. Then, after 
the “Te Deum” had been sung, the Archbishop himself 
read the Versicles and Collect prescribed by the rubric, and 
gave the Benediction. ‘Thus the service ended, and the 
procession passed outagain; but the new Primate had still 
to take his seat in the Chapter - House, and, when that 
ceremony was accomplished, he received the formal 
promise of obedience from all the Cathedral clergy. And 
so the throne of St. Augustine was once more occupied. 





THE IRISH BOG SLIDE. 

The continuance of stormy weather has made the work of 
search for the bodies of the victims of the recent bog slide 
at Killarney peculiarly difficult, and close on a hundred 
men have been engaged in the labour with very little 
result. There has not been any further movement of the 
bog sufficient to occasion alarm. The distress caused 
by the disaster is very acute, and is likely to be sadly lasting 
in its duration, owing to the ruin of the crops by the wide- 
spread deposit of mud. The relief fund has grown con- 
siderably during the past week, Lord Kenmare alone 
having contributed two hundred pounds. 

We give a page of Tliustrations drawn on the spot by 
our Special Artist. Most of these are sufficiently explained 
in their titles. but if may here be added that one of them, 
No. 6, faithfully shows the height to which the bog rose 
around the house; while stretching right across from this 
spot to the hills in the background is to be seen the waste 
of bog, risen at many points to a height of thirty feet. 
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THE REVOLT IN 


At the present moment we are watching the struggle for 
freedom on the part of Spain’s two most important 
colonies. Both, to the average English mind, are associated 
with tobacco. Something is known of Cuba, but our ideas 
of the Philippines are chiefly confined to Manila hemp and 
Manila cigars. 

‘The Pearl of the Orient,” as the Spaniards call this 
group of islands, is set far in a foreign sea, peopled by a 
branch of the Malay family—a peaceable and gentle race, 
who toil that others may grow rich. The total number of 
these islands is unknown, but it is believed to be not less 
than 1400, having an area of at least 110,000 square miles, 
and a population estimated at nearly 10,000,000. English 
enterprise (which in this case happens to be mostly Scotch 
holds nearly all the export commerce ; but the Chinese and 
‘* Mestizos ” (Chinese half-castes) have a practical monopoly 
of the retail trade ; while over all, Spanish officialdom rules 
with a rod of iron. It is the old story; but the worm has 
turned at last. The islands have been for nearly three 
centuries nominally Spanish, but the Spanish element in 
the population is practically confined to the officials, 
mnilitary and civil. 

The first glimpse of Manila, the chief town on the island 
of Luzon, and the capital of the Spanish possessions in the 
Kast, is disappointing. ‘Flat as a pancake,” the great 
city stretches on both sides of the river Pasig and along 
the magnificent bay, which is perhaps the largest in the 
world. ‘the city hasa population cf about 300,000, although 
between 1880-82 it lost nearly 100,000 by earthquake, 
cholera, and cyclones. 

The country grows more beautiful as you travel further 
from the capital and nearer the mountains which tower in 
the distance, and where the scenery becomes grand in the 
extreme. Some of the smaller islands are exquisite, covered 
with verdure down to the edge of the bluest of seas. Much 
is still fresh ground, undiscovered and undisturbed, full of 
riches yet to be developed. 
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VIEW OF THE RIVER PASIG AT MANILA. 
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object of 
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niny 


mn matters 
ittendanes of a very 
irers, 


upon 


ons umong hi hae 

observations 

! m the Rontgen 

ixth of his lectures respectively, 

his youthful auditors particu- 

in the attention with which the 

lowed throughout proved the possibility 

the youthful mind by a lucid 

entific phenomena, Professor Thompson 

wl deal of experience as a_ lecturer, 

ishing himself at London University he 

Master at Bootham School, York, and 

st twenty years ago, to become Lecturer 

Physics at University College, Bristol, 

b equently appointed Professor of Physics. 

elected Principal of the City and Guilds 

it Finsbury, and Professor of Physics at 

n. He is also Vice-President of the 

vy of London, and has made sundry valuable 

to the knowledge of his generation by his 
researches and by his various writings. 


The free hand given by the Prince of Wales to all 
ns to celebrate in their own way the Record Reign 
many local activities on behalf of charities. 
[his is exactly as it should be. No single national scheme 
would have had universal support; and while the nurses 
are likely to be the chief benefited class, all other forms of 
charity seem to have promise of a helping hand. The 
Prince ‘feels assured that, in considering the various 
suggestions, due support will be given to works of mercy 
among the sick and suffering, and to anything which may 
tend to brighten the lives and ameliorate the condition 
of her Majesty's poorer subjects.”’ A little while ago there 
seemed to be an attempt made to turn all the tide of giving 
into one channel—an attempt against which we made our 
protest ; and it is satisfactory to find that the sentiments 
then expressed have now received the formal approval of 
the Prince of Wales. 


Lord Llandaff, whom a newspaper appointed not long 
ago to the Embassy in Paris, is just starting for a stay in 
Kgypt. It isa purely personal and private visit; but the 
interests attaching to Egypt are much in Lord Llandaff’s 
mind, and any knowledge he now gains upon the spot 
may not impossibly be of use to him in an official capacity 
ut some future time. 

Whatever disappointment may be felt by certain 
sections of the public after each successive distribution of 

New Year 

or Queen’s 

Birthday 

** Honours,” 
one 
man has been 
chosen and 
another left, 
there is never 
any differ- 
ence 0 f 
opinion as to 
the propriety 
with which 
titular dis- 
tinctions are 
bestowed 
upon men 
who have 
served their 
country in 
her far dis- 
tant colonies. 
The individ- 
ual man may 
not always 
have made for himself a name to conjure with, but the 
public probably knows enough about the difficulties of 
his position to honour him for doing his duty by his 
(Queen quietly but loyally. During the past twelve 
months, ae Aly home-keeping Englishmen have learned 
enough about. life in Cape Colony, and in South Africa 
generally, to inspire them with especial satisfaction 
over the bestowal of a knighthood on Mr. John 
Woodhead, formerly Mayor of Capetown, of the rank 
of C.B. on Mr. Conyngham Greene, permanent British 
representative at Pretoria, and of that of C.M.G. upon 
Mr. Henry Cloete, who, upon the retirement of Sir Jacobus 
de Wet, acted for a space as British Agent in the Trans- 
yaal. Sir John Woodhead, whose portrait is here given, 
was Mayor of Capetown throughout a period fraught with 
difficulty, and the discretion and courage which he showed 


rays, 


demon- 


Jecause 


Photo Barna. d, Capetown. 
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of emergency and general alarm stood the 


stead on t 


vernment in good more than one 


It is stated that Dunecht House, the Aberdeenshire 

t of the Earl of Crawford and Palcarres, has been sold 

nd e for the purpose of a great public SC hool. 

is an enormous house for such a small estate, 

the hands of Mr. Edmund Street, 

inest sample of pure Gothic that the North of 

It was Street who built the famous 

I iv iult ol whi hn the embalmed body ot the 

Karl's father was mysteriously stolen sixteen years 

Nothing so sensational has occurred in that part of 

during the century. Attention was called 

the theft by the appearance of an advertisement, 

ied **Nabob,” in the local papers. The services 

xperts from all parts of the country 
isitioned, and a_ bloodhound 

last a rat-catcher named Soutar 

victed of the theft, although it has always been 

iat several strong men must have helped him to 

remove the enormous slab that covered the vault. Soutar 

was condemned to five years’ penal servitude. The body 

is found in an adjoining wood, where a stone was erected 

to mark the spot. lhe Lindsay family naturally sickened 

of the place and have neve resided there. Lord 
Crawford presented his unique observatory to the nation 

basis of the establishment on Blackford 

while his splendid library was trans- 

Hall, Wigan. 

The Solicitor -General for Canada, the Hon, Charles 
litzpatrick, is at present on a visit to London, in 
nection with important Privy Council cases affecting the 
J)ominion. 


Lord Russell of 


George 


country 


was set to 
was arrested 


since 


it is now the 
Hill, Edinburgh 
ferred to Maigh 


con- 


Killowen during his recent visit to 
Dublin was the guest of his brother-in-law, Sir John 
Gilbert, one of the New Year Irish Knights. Lord Russell 
married Miss Ellen Mulholland, and Sir John Gilbert her 
sister, Miss Rosa Mulholland—a name well known in the 
world of letters. 

The appointment of Mr. E. C. Tennyson D’Eyncourt 
to be a Metropolitan police magistrate, in succession to 
Mr. Newton, 
forms a plea- 
sant instance 
of the follow. 
ing of a son 
in his father’s 
footst eps. 

For the new 

magistrate i 

a son of the 

popular Mr. 

Louis Charles 
Tennyson 

IY’ EK yncourt, 

whose death 

was quite 
recently 

recorded in 

our columns, 

Mr. D’Eyn- 

court, who is 

now forty- 

one ‘years of 

age, though 

he looks con- Mr. 
side rably 

younger, is a graduate of University College, Oxford, and 
was called to the Bar in 1881. He joined the Nouth- 
Eastern Circuit, and has since become well known at the 
Kent Sessions. He takes a keen interest in politics, and 
has for some time been secretary of the United Club. 


Photo Barvau®, Oxford Street. 


E. C. Tennyson D’Eyncourrt. 


The Queen has received one of her favourite visitors 
this week, for Lord Rowton has been to Osborne. 


Many Englishmen—the late Lord Bowen was one of 
them — have for various reasons received their early 
education on the Continent ; but now, the patriot may note 
with pleasure, the return. compliment is beginning to be 
paid to England. At any rate, the people who rejoiced 
when they heard that the infant King of Spain had an 
English nurse may be equally proud to know that from 
Italy and Spain, of late years, an increasing number of 
youths have come to ‘the schoolmaster abroad” in 
England. Don Carlos, for instance, the most cosmo- 
politan of men, chose England for the education of his 
son, Don Jaime. English ideas have not, perhaps, gained 
a very deep hold on the youthful Prince, if, as is reported, 
he has threatened to shoot the artist who has eloped with 
his sister. On the other hand, as a set-off against the 
English nurse in the reigning family, this English 
education of the son of the Pretender must be considered 
a move that is almost a masterpiece in tactics. At any 
rate, it may serve the purposes of our national vanity. 


Sir Joseph Lister, like Tennyson and Leighton, 
Wolseley and Roberts, and, indeed, nearly every man of 
personal mark, retains his name in taking his peerage. 
Lord Lister follows a very wise precedent, which is likely, 
indeed, to become a fixed rule. Lord Leighton, when 
asked by what title he would be called to the Upper House, 
at once replied, ‘‘ I am a working man, and cannot afford 
to change my name, which is my trade-mark.” The 
historian and the student of history must often have wished 
that such a rule had prevailed from the first; and there 
result, besides, many minor social confusions when the 
alteration in status is accompanied by an alteration of the 
patronymic. When, for instance, the late Sir James 
McGarel-Hogg, raised to the peerage under the title of 
Lord Magheramorne, first dined out with his new dignity, 
the footman, unable to master the sound, but refusing 
to be beaten, announced: ‘‘ The late Sir James McGarel- 
Ilogg.” 

Mr. George Sanger has been interviewed about the 
dcing to death of Baker by the elephant ‘‘ Charlie” last 
Sunday evening. Mr. Sanger, confessing to forty years’ 
experience of elephants, says he has never during that 
time ‘‘ known one elephant or a wild beast attack a keeper, 
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man was cruel or the worce for drink.” Thc 
United Kingdom Alliance may henceforth count on rauk- 
ing the elephants as colleagues. But in this case the 
keeper was a sober man; and the various societies for th 
preservation of Sunday will no doubt have their theory as 
to ‘** Charlie’s”’ motives in making his deadly attack on his 
former keeper. 


unless the 


The latest Suffragan Bishop belongs to the divucese « 
Exeter. The Bishop having submitted two names to the 
Queen, het 
Mai sty has 
been pleased 
to approve of 
Canon ‘Tre- 
fusis as 
Sufflragan 
Prelate with 
the title of 
Bishop ot 
Crediton. 
The appoint- 
ment is re- 
garded with 
just favour 
in the dio- 
cese, He is 
an Oxford 
veraduate, 
W h 0 h as 
worked in 
Devonshire 
since 1867. 
Since Bishop 
Bickersteth 
made Mr. 
Trefusis a Residentiary Canon, the charge of 
inissionary work in that diocese has been in his care. 
This led to one of the Bishop-Designate’s very infrequent 
appearances upon a London platform, for he was among the 
speakers at the great Anglican Missionary Conference of 
1894. Of dignified bearing, pleasant manners, and wide 
sympathies, the new Suffragan is likely to work with great 
satisfaction to the diocese. The choice of Crediton as the 
town from which his title is taken is made possible under 
the Act of 1888. Under the original Act of Henry VIII. 
there was no town named nearer than St. Germains, 
Taunton, and Bridgwater—all now outside the Diocese of 
Exeter. 

Owing to the order made by the Home Secretary on 
Dec. 19, 1896, and issued in the London Gazette on the 
22nd of that month, public attention has been drawn to 
the all-important question of the use of safety explosives 
in coal-mines. This order absolutely prohibits the use of 
gunpowder and many other explosives, and only permits 
eight, of which, however, restrictions are placed on three, 
which are apt to freeze above the freezing-point of water. 
There will, apparently, be little in the field to compete 
with Westphalite, which is claimed to be absolutely safe 
when brought in contact with either coal-dust or fire- 
damp, the two great causes of the terrible colliery disasters 
which from time to time bring misery to so many homes, 
Westphalite is said to have the great advantage of being 
the cheapest explosive of any strength in the market. 
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The members of the English Church who desired to 
show their appreciation of the services rendered by the 
Abbé Le Jeune to the dead of the Drummond Castle 
have done so in the way that was likely to give him the 
greatest pleasure. Through the French Ambassador they 
have sent to him a beautiful chalice, to be used henceforth 
on the Island of Moleéne. 


We much regret that, owing to an oversight, the name 
of Messrs. I’. Frith and Co., of Reigate, was not appended 
to our Illustrations of Bombay which were reproduced from 
their photographs in our last issue, or to the view of Dart- 
moor Prison, which we published the week before. We 
beg to acknowledge our indebtedness to Messrs. Frith in 
both cases. 


Some account of the shocking massacre of a British 
expedition in the West African city of Benin will be found 
on another 
page, but we 
here repro- 
duce a por- 


M 

¥ 

Copland 
Crawford, 
one of the 
nine British 
officers as to 
whose fate 
the autho- 
rities have 
almost 
entirely 
abandoned 
hope. Major 
Crawford 
was ap- 
pointed a 
Deputy- 
Commi s- 
sioner and 
Vice - Consul 
in the Niger Coast Protectorate some three years ago. 
In that capacity he was present at Wari when the 
Nana affray broke out, and was badly wounded in the leg 
when the launch of H.M.S. Alecto was fired upon by the 
native battery. On that occasion he behaved with con- 
spicuous courage, and while in England on leave of absence 
was summoned to Windsor to be made.a Companion of the 
Distinguished Service Order by her Majesty. Hesailed for 
the Niger Protectorate again in November last. The 
murdered officer, who wasa son of the late General Copland 
Crawford, of Sudbury Lodge, near Harrow, was forty years 
of age, and was a Major in the 7th Battalion of the King’s 


Royal Rifles. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
Iler M ijesty the Queen, at Osborne, accompanied by 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, with the children of her 
Royal Highness, has had private guests. Lord George 
Hamilton, Secretary of State for India, came on Monday. 
Her Majesty held a Council on Friday last to settle the 
Royal Speech for Parliament. ; 


The Prince of Wales returned to London from Trent- 
ham on Friday, Jan. 8; the Princess, with her: daughter, 
went to Sandringham, taking leave of the Duke and 
Luchess of Sutherland, their host and hostess since the 
preceding Monday. 


A Cabinet Council of Ministers was held at the Foreign 
Office on Tuesday. 

Political speeches have been made in anticipation of 
the opening of Parliament on Tuesday, Jan. 19. The 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, on Saturday, at Salford and 
Iiast Manchester, declared that Government would not 
propose rate-in-aid relief for religious denominational 
voluntary schools, and that there was no case for a 
readjustment of the burden of imperial taxation between 
England and Ireland. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, speaking at Bristol on Jan. 7, 
said that he would have a fair surplus, and Government 
would make a considerable addition to the Navy. Mr. 
Leonard Courtney madetwo speeches to his constituents 
in Cornwall, and commended Lord Salisbury’s conduct of 
foreign affairs. On the other side, Liberal party meetings 
have been addressed by Mr. Asquith at Dewsbury, and by 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman at St. Andrews. Lord Russell 
of Killowen, at Dublin, has urged the claim of a Roman 
Catholic Univer- 
sity for Ireland ; 
while Lord Ash- 
bourne, at Lan- 
caster, said Ireland 
should receive 
the boon of a 
Department of 
Agriculture, and 
measures for the 
benefit of Irish 
trade. 





County meet- 
ings were held 
on Monday in 
Wexford and 
Queen’s County 
to demand = for 
Jreland relief from 
alleged excessive 
taxation, 

The United 
States Ambassa- 
dor, the Hon. T. 
I’, Bayard, enter- 
tained last week 
by the Article 
Club at a ban- 
quet, made an- 
other of his genial, 
friendly speeches 
in favour of 
mutual kindness 
between Great 
Britain, Canada, 
and the Great 
American te- 
public of kindred 


English race, 





Three Colonial 
(rovernment 
Agents or High 
Commissioners, 
Sir Charles Tup- 


The French Senate and Chamber of Deputies reassembled 
on Tuesday. 

The Emperor of Austria, at Vienna, on Monda; 
received Sir Horace Rumbold, the new British Ambassado1 
to that Court. 

Count Muravieff, Russian Ambassador at Copenhagen, 
is to be the new Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The Ambassadors at Constantinople are considering 
proposals to be.made tothe Sultan for. the reform of his 
administration with reference to the increasing discontent 
of his Mohammedan subjects. The Sultan declares that 
all the Armenians imprisoned for political offences, or the 
suspicion of them, have been released. A local revolt of 
Albanians at El Bassan, against the Turkish Governor, 
causes fresh alarm; troops are sent from Monastir to put 
it down. 

The General Treaty of Arbitration between the British 
Government and that of the United States of America was 
signed at Washington on Monday by Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
the British Ambassador, and by Mr. Olney, the Secretary of 
State, on behalf of President Grover Cleveland, who has 
sent it to the Senate for confirmation. The treaty con- 
cerning the settlement of the Venezuela frontier dispute, 
which does not require to be confirmed by the Senate of the 
United States, has also been signed, referring the question 
to arbitrators, one of whom is to be an American 
citizen, designated by Venezuela and appointed by the 
United States Government. The dispute concerning Alaska 
will be arranged by a separate negotiation. All or 
any other disputes in future are to be disposed of by 
an Arbitration Court, the constitution of which is pre- 
scribed by the General Treaty of Arbitration. In certain 
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PLAYHOUSES. 


THE SHAFTESBURY. 


THE 


THE SORROWS OF SATAN,” AT 


Miss Marie Corelli's romance, ‘‘ The Sorrows of Satan,” is 
nothing -if not symbolic; and when Lady Sybil, in the 
adaptation of the novel by Mr. Herbert Woodgate and 
Paul M. Berton, produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre 
on Jan. 9, stalked on to the scene in a very low-cut 
gown of primary green, the colour at once struck you 
as the symbol of the crude character of the story and 
its philosophy. The note of ‘‘The Sorrows of Satan 
is its appalling pretentiousness. To personify the 
devil, one must be philosophic, one must be a poet—after 
the great exemplars. Miss Corelli is neither. She has 
penned an indictment of the drawing-room as viewed 
from the railings, an attitude—like Lady *ybil 
garish gown—which belongs to the cheap fiction of the 
early Victorian era. The sole novelty of the situation i 
the recrudescence of the obsolete in the literature of to-day. 
The characters have all been taken from the property 
lumber-room, carefully dusted, patched and painted, and 
wound up for an age that must have motor-cars. It was 
like meeting old forgotten friends to see the splendid 
mysterious Prince, in his ‘*immensikoff” and white 
gloves. The ruined earl and his haughty daughter, paraded 
amid cheap sneers at the peerage, are lay figures. The 
idiotic Duke of Launceston, with his intoxicated hiccup 
belongs to the realm of farce. The nice, gentle, good littk 
Mavis Clare, authoress, is the sister of Paul's Virginia; 
Diana Chesney, ‘“ from Washington, U.S.A.,” was possible 
enough in the guise of Lalage Potts, who supported Mr. 
Arthur Roberts in ‘‘ Gentleman Joe”’; but in real life she 
is a plain insult to our kindred in America. If ** The 
Sorrows of Satan” 
were not 
tesque and banal, 
it would be blas- 
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per for Canada, 
Sir R. G. W. Her- 
bert and Mr. 
Duncan Gillies for 
Victoria and Tasmania, were guests of honour at a dinner 
of the St. George’s Club in Hanover Square. Sir Charles 
Tupper gave strong assurances of Canadian loyalty and 
attachment to Great Britain. 

A very satisfactory trial of the steaming at sea of the 
new cruiser, H.M.S. Terrible, sister to the Powerful, took 
place during the last three days of the week, between 
Plymouth Sound and the Scilly Islands. The ship 
attained a mean speed, in four hours, of 22°41 knots an 
hour, with 25,572 indicated horse - power, never yet 
equalled by a vessel of her size. Captain W. H. Fawkes 
commands her. 

The trial for a libel on Earl Russell has resulted in a 
verdict of guilty against Lady Scott, his mother-in-law, 
and two other persons, who were sentenced by Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, on Friday, each to eight months’ imprisonment ; 
Lady Scott to be treated as a first-class misdemeanant. 


Floods have prevailed for some days in the valley of 
the Thames, along the Lea, in Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, 
the Fen country, and other parts of England. 


The annual Conference of the Miners’ Federation, held 
at Leicester, has passed resolutions urging the Trade Union 
Committees to push forward an Employers’ Liability Bill, 
without any contracting-out clause, in the coming Session, 
and in fayour also of an Eight Hours Labour Bill for 
miners. 

Amongst the doings at Hawarden on Mrs. Gladstone’s 
birthday, a portrait of the new Armenian Patriarch, sub- 
scribed for by Armenians residing in India and in the 
Straits Settlements, was presented to the right honourable 
gentleman, and an ‘‘ Armenian memorial window,” con- 
taining stained-glass figures of St. Bartholomew and ‘St. 
Gregory the Illuminator,” was uncovered in Hawarden 
Church. 

The German Emperor, with the imperial family, 
returned to Berlin on Monday. 


THE MASSACRE 


IN THE NIGER PROTECTORATE: 
contingencies, an umpire 1s to be nominated by the King 
of Sweden and Norway. It may fairly be expected that if 
this agreement be concluded by the assent of the United 
States Senate it will henceforth prevent any sudden 
alarms or threats of war between England and America, or 
such deplorable excitement of national feelings as that 
which arose a twelyemonth ago. 


MASSACRE OF ENGLISHMEN AT BENIN. 


On the West Coast of Africa, at Benin, in the territory 
of the Niger Coast Protectorate (not that of the Royal Niger 
Company), a party of British officials, with Mr. Phillips, 
Acting Consul-General; Major P. W. G. Copland Craw- 
ford, Captain A. M. Boisragon, Captain A. I. Maling, Dr. 
R. H. Elliott, Messrs. R. I’. Locke and K. C, Campbell, 
and two traders, Mr. Powis and Mr. Gordon, have been 
captured by a hostile chief, and have been massacred at the 
native town of Benin, sixty miles up the river. 

The Niger Coast or ‘‘ Oil Rivers” Protectorate, which 
was formed in 1884 by treaties with several native chiefs 
negotiated by Consul Hewett, extends a length of 330 miles 
from the Benin River to the Rio del Rey, in the Bight of 
Benin, where the low shore is intersected by a number of 
creeks and branches of the main river; but the land rises 
in the interior to an elevation of 2500 feet. The coast tribes 
are of the Jakri race, and carry on trade, especially 
in palm - oil, with Lagos and other British colonies or 
mercantile settlements; but those dwelling inland 
are utterly barbarous. The native town of Benin, 
situated on the Gwato Creek, and surrounded by forests, 
is ruled by one Dvunami, reputed to be of a fierce and 
cruel disposition ; but the Ju-ju fetish priests or sorcerers 
have the greatest power in Benin. Human sacrifices are 
there even more frequent than in Ashanti or Dahomey 
before European intervention. We present a view of the 
station at Wari, on the Forcados river, halfway between 
Benin and the Niger. 





THE VICE-CONSULATE 


phemous. As it 
is, the play is 
cheap and tawdry, 
and it was acted 
in such-like spirit. 
Mr. Lewis Wal- 
ler, beautifully 
tailored, with 
arms folded, and 
with a knowing 
gurgle of a laugh, 
dodged about the 
stage like a pan- 
tomime demon. 
Asthe prostituted 
genius, Mr. Yorke 
Stephens sidled 
through his part 
without  convic- 
tion; Miss Gran- 
ville tried to be- 
lieve in Lady 
Sy bil—and failed ; 
and Miss Brinsley 
Sheridan preached 
at the Prince and 
the peer’s daugh- 
ter with amusing 
priggishness. But 
the audience was 
delighted, and 
cheered itself 
hoarse, the cul- 
minating point of 
its ecstasy coming 
when the Prince, 
tricked out in 
shining armour, 
watched from be- 
neath a crimson 
halo poor ‘lem- 
pest buffeting 
with the dark 
blue canvas waves 
which had 
quenched ‘‘The Flame.” If there were just a little more 
of the last scene, ‘‘ The Sorrows of Satan” would make a 
capital farce, 

‘‘ A PIERROT’S LIFE,” AT THE PRINCE OF 
The new musical pantomime now being performed every 
afternoon at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre had quite a 
brilliant premiére at that house. Not often is a London 
audience so enthusiastic as that which gave so hearty a 
welcome to ‘‘A Pierrot’s Life.” It was at the Prince 'of 
Wales’s, by the way, that “ L’Enfant Prodigue” had ‘so 
long and well deserved a run. In the story invented 
and cleverly wrought out by M. Fernand Beissier, we see 
Pierrot first as a bashful lover, made successful in his 
wooing of the pretty milliner, Louisette, only by the 
shrewd counsels of his good-hearted neighbour, Pochinet, 
the publican. He comes before us next as the good-for- 
nothing husband, lured into libertinage and extravagance 
by his enemy, Julot, who had been his rival for Louisette’s 
hand. Lastly, after the supposed interval of a few 
years, he reappears as a strolling musician, in rags and 
starving, playing for money before Vochinet’s door. 
Then Pochinet once more comes to the rescue: Pierrot 
is succoured, prays to Louisette for forgiveness, and is 
repulsed, being ultimately reunited to her through the 
silent but effective pleading of their child. As a whole, 
the interpretation is excellent, and in one case—that of 
Signor Egidio Rossi, the Pochinet—exceptionally clever. 
Signor Rossi has all the Italian expressiveness and sense 
of humour; his pantomime is remarkably illuminating. 
Madame Ety is a very intelligent Louisette. The music, 
by M. Mario Costa, is full alike of melody and 
ingenuity. If the score has less finesse and charm 
than that of ‘‘L’Enfant Prodigue,” it is probably 
because the action of the piece is more rapid and varied, 
calling for more frequent changes of tone-painting and 
tempo. Broadly speaking, M. Costa’s work is tuneful and 
dramatic, and every justice is done to it by Mr. Byng and 
his orchestra. 
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before I spoke easily in the way of the world. Happily, 4 
woman is not called upon to use the oaths and appeals to 
thus 
I had nothing to learn except (which I did never learn) such 
familiarity with these make them fall 


unnoticed on my ears. 


the Deity which are commonly the custom with men: 


words as might 
e My cousin was anxious on the score of an easy or a 
It must be owned that the Quakers in 
this respect are greatly to seek: yet among them the stiff- 


graceful carriage. 


ness of their carriage lends to those who are advanced in 
It is of the younger men and 
think, for instance, 
with a kind of shame of my brother Joseph, who moved 
and stood as if he was of a verity 
jointed like a puppet. ‘ My said 
Dartford one could hear the joints creak.” 


lor the sake of grace I must needs learn dancing. ‘There 


years a certain dignity. 
women that one would complain. I 


made of wood and 


dear,” Isabel, ‘at 


is nothing,” said my cousin, ‘that so takes the stiffness 
out of the limbs. | The Society of Friends would make a 
wolnan that she hath no limbs and is nothing 
but a head on a grey frock. I should like, my dear, to 
give you a wooden hoop and make you run in the Park 
We will learn to 


believe 


every day—but it is a censorious world. 

| dance,” 

7 By this time I was quite ready to accept without 

question whatever regimen might be prescribed for me. 

¥ Nor did I stop to inquire or to consider what would be my 
brother's wrath should he discover that I had learned to 

Was there anything which filled the 


dance. To dance! 


: heart of the Quaker with greater horror than the spectacle 
+ UTP, BES NY of young men and maidens dancing—hand in hand 
: round the ring—setting to each vther, beating time with 
’ their feet: with curtsies and inclinations: singing as they 
Me danced? All they knew was the rude, coarse wake and 
Wo village dance, not the courtly, graceful, stately dance that 
- my cousin taught me. 

ILLUSTRATED BY UW. G. BURGESS. One who has been cut off from the innocent pleasures 
of the world may well become, in a manner, intoxicated 
with them when they are at length placed within her reach, 
I became greedy of everything, and of dancing among the 

CHAPTER ITI. rest. The movement of the body in harmony with the music: the expression by the 
° limbs of what music meant: the interpretation of courtesy, respect, reverence, affection, 
- THE WICKED WORLD. gracefulness by corresponding gestures and steps, was a thing to me so wholly unexpected 
and so new that I could not but ask for more. 
Then did my cousin address I learned, as well, to laugh. Yes: strange to say, the power of laughing came to 
herself very seriously to me unsolicited and untaught. I cannot tell you when first I laughed, or why. I learned 
the task of making me to laugh, as a duckling learns to swim, by observing others laugh. When one beyius to 
73 observe, and imitate, the laugh, one finds a thousand things to laugh at: unexpected turns: the astonishment of 
fashions of the world. And someone: something said mal-a-propos; something said unwarily: the accidental 
’ I have to relate how what discovery of a little secret. The difficulty is to find out, not why one should laugh, 
oy was begun only as an but why one did not always laugh. If we laughed when Molly tripped on the carpet 
: experiment or a medicine and fell down with the dish of sausages, why did not my brother Joseph laugh when a 


proved in the end to.be a 

necessary condition of life: in other words, how it became impossible 
for me to go back to my old way of life. 

First, because this meant one’s outward appearance, we engaged 

upon the subject of dress. To me there had been hitherto but two 

colours (except those with which Nature had endowed the flowers)— 

namely, grey and drab: the men dressed in the latter, the women 

mostly in the former. Yet colour, and the discrimination of 

colour, came to me as by instinct. And as for fashions—for the 

shape of a mantle or a sash or a hat; for stuffs of silk or satin ; 

brocade or velvet; for ribbons, laces, gloves, embroidery, and such 

gear, it was wonderful in the eyes of my instructress to mark the 

rapid progress which I made. Yet I ventured sometimes—not 

every day—more feebly to protest against giving to these things 

the whole attention of a woman. 

‘‘Why, Nancy,” said my cousin laughing, “what is the use 
of fine clothes’ They set off and adorn a fine woman, And 
why should a fine woman set off and adorn her person? To 
attract the men, my dear, And why should she wish to attract 
the men? In order to gain power and have her own way. The 
men believe they rule the world. Not so. The women rule the 
men, who rule the world.” 

One need not believe all the idle nonsense talked by Isabel 
in her light and careless way, which, to one like myself, was 
wonderful. Yet there is (for a woman) a happiness (I know not 
why) in the mere putting on things that are beautiful and 
becoming ; and not only in wearing, but in choosing them out 
of other things beautiful and becoming, such as flowered silks, 
point lace, and the like. If clothes were invented only for warmth, 
a blanket and a leathern girdle would be enough. If they were 
invented to show the figure—but why should we wish to show the 
figure *—then hoops, head-dresses, sleeves, and many other things 
would have to be discarded.’ The figure has nothing to do with 
the fashions: if one were shaped like a pig the fashions might 
continue. Ifthe figure alone were concerned the fashions would 
never change. But all human creatures love change; therefore 
the fashions change: and all women, if they can afford to buy 
them, delight in stuffs beautiful to look at and soft to handle. 

In a word, I proved in this respect an apt pupil, and speedily 
learned almost as much as my cousin could teach me. And 
after a week or two you might have seen me, who had been clad 
in plain Quakers’ grey all my life, now sitting in the shops of 
Ludgate Hill or Cheap, while the complaisant draper and his 
patient apprentices brought out their choicest fabrics, such as they do not use to set 
in the windows, and learnedly discoursed for our instruction upon the newest fashions 
and their changes. 

Another point was the manner of speech. It would seem easy to change from 
“thee” to “thou” or “you” when one is not familiar, or to say ‘‘yes” and ‘‘no” 
instead of ‘“‘yea” and ‘‘nay”; yet I confess that it cost me a great deal of practice 





similar accident happened at his table? I only note this trifling point because I desire 
you to understand the great and wonderful transformation which my cousin brought 
about. 

I have said that my cousin’s rooms were covered with pictures, upon which T gazed 


with a pleasure always new. Most of these pictures are now hanging on the walls of my 





While my cousin played I sat beside her. 


own house: yet, after so many years, the sight of them still affords delight to me, 
and in each one I discover always some fresh beauty. In some of them there are spiritual 
heights which are discovered by long contemplation, when the soul is lifted to the 
level of the picture. It seems to me, thinking over all that I have read and seen and 
experienced, that there are times when the painter or the poet describes or paints things 
far beyond his own reach of mind: there is, for instance, a divinity, sometimes, in the 
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face of Virgin or Saint as represented in certain pict 
which the painter himself could never perceive or portray 
rherefore I say that the soul must be lifted to the level of 


Whi 


e my former friends forlidden paintings ¥ Because, 


icture before it can convey its message 


I suppose, the founder of the sect was too ignorant to know 
hat a picture 18, OF what high thoughts may be suggested 

a picture. 

Not « 


tted to the panels of her wainscotting, but she 


nly did my cousin possess these pictures in frame 


had also 


which one 


+ 
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portfolios full of prints and engravings, some of them most 
‘ 


of the earth, earthy 
In addition she could herself draw very 


| some, it 1s true, 
could pass over). 
dexterously in pencil outline, which she would afterwards 
fill in colour. Her genius lay in drawing figures 
thus she drew the soldiers marching out of St. 
Palace the fine ladies in the Park: the 

them: the divine and the lawve r: and the pe ople 


the men and women who walk all day long about 


with 
James's 
beaux attending 
in the 
street 
every street carrying everything that a house can want and 


Here 


every one: the 


are her 
band- 
box man with his bandboxes of every shape and every 
the almost hidden by 
his pile of offered to 
brickdust, 


who 


bawling their wares at the top of the voice. 
drawings before me. I remember 
man covered up and 
baskets; the 

the man 
the cats’- meat, the girl would 
your rush - bottomed chair, the the 
the knife-terror, the lavender-girl, the boy with 
the matches, the old-clothes man, the Turk who sold the 
slippers, the sandman, the strawberry-girl, and the sweep. 
They are all before me, drawn to the life. Why should 
What sinful emotion is excited 


What 


‘ olour » 
mend 
the 


who 


sold 


man 


your bellows, who 


woman with 


mend man with 


brooms, 


these things be forbidden 
in the mind by the picture of the knife-grinder ? 
by the picture of the strawberry-girl ? 

Among the pictures were figured certain marble statues. 
Before one of them my cousin held me. ‘‘ Nancy,” she 
said, ** this figure is the sweetest dream of beauty ever put 
into marble. Learn—for I am know 
already —that the type of perfection, whether of Art, or of 
Learning, or of Holiness, is the human figure, and the 


sure you do not 


female figure. The curving lines which artists love are 
taken by them to represent the highest and most perfect 
attainment in everything. This figure is the Soul, blessed 
and purified ; or it is Song at its noblest: or it is the Muse 
of this or of that. Regard it as a symbol, and ask only 
how far the figure corresponds with the ideal.” But this 
lesson I learned gradually, and not in a single day. To 
understand these things is to understand that ancient art 
of which the connoisseurs speak and write with such 
enthusiasm. 

Then Isabel showed me her books 
of them. 

‘*T have always thought,” she went on, ‘that the 


she had “a case full 


finest invention of man has been the book which portrays 
the sufferings of imaginary people. 
and though we boil with indignation 


In reading of them 
we forget ourselves : 
we are restrained by the knowledge that nothing is real. 
So, my dear, we will to-day, if you please, begin the study 
of that most unfortunate of puppets, the real—unreal ; 
imaginary—veritable, heroine, Clarissa.” 

In this immortal book the wickedness of man is so 
unmistakably held up to execration, and the unhappy 
victim of a relentless passion is so movingly depicted that one 
rises from its perusal with a heart strengthened for virtue 
and religion. I confess that to me Clarissa is a real 
woman of flesh and blood. And to think that this book, 
with all other works of imagination which deal with the 
passions and sins of men and women, should be prohibited 
by the Society of Friends ! 

After reading “ Clarissa” 
poetry. First my cousin introduced me to portions of 
Shakspere, Milton, Dryden, Pope, and others. She read 
these portions aloud. Many women, I think, would do 
well to study the art of reading aloud. My cousin read 
very well, and after study in the true modulation of 
the voice and with gestures appropriate to every emotion, 
she possessed a sweet voice and read with much feeling. 
It is in the reading of fine poetry that a generous 
heart most readily betrays itself. As read she 
would stop to say, ‘‘ Listen, Nancy—here is a noble 
thought—this is sweet and tender—this is a passage that 
women would do well to carry about in their minds. . . 
Here is a vivid description. One can hear the clank- 
ing of the armour . . . Here is a fine contempt for things 
base and low. Can one hear such sentiments at Meeting ? 
This poet is all for giving up everything: our old friends 
are all for getting what they can—every man for himself, 
whether it is a seat in heaven or a hundred thousand 
pounds. They forbid the poets. Why’ Because, they 
say, some poetry is not fit for a virtuous woman to read. 
Then they may as well forbid a walk in the streets, where, 
to be sure, the things said are far worse than any poet has 
ever written. No, my dear, the same spirit which forbade 
poetry also forbade music and painting. It is a narrow 
and an ignorant spirit, my dear, which we have done well 
to put away.” 

One must not forget the power of music. Was not my 
soul uplifted a thousand times ?—yea, clean carried out 
of itself into heights filled with blissful dreams and soft 
airs, by my cousin's playing? She knew all kinds of 
music—soft and gentle: loud and martial : tender, so that 
the heart yearned after something unknown: meditative, 


we exchanged novels for 


she 
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music taken 
Roman : that ser- 


sorrowful. Much of what she played was 
from Masses composed for the 
vice which I had been taught to believe was all 
ind treachery and deceit. Yet the 
unspe While my cousin played I sat beside 
her, my head on my hand, seeing nothing, all my 


service 
super- 


music Was 


ikably moving. 
senses 
rapt by those sweet strains. 

Why why have the Friends closed this avenue, 
this gate of Heaven’ Eye hath not seen the glories of the 
world to come, but surely by means of music the soul may 


why 


be wafted upwards and so be vouchsafed a glimpse through 
the Pearly Gates. Never shall I forget the first morning 
when we heard the music in Westminster Abbey. The 
church itself amazed me: the tombs of the Kings and of 
the great men of the « ountry filled me with emotion : these 
I had never thought them real before I 
thrones and bidden 


were the people 
saw their tombs—who were set 
to resist temptation not offered to lesser men; to be great 
and good and wise—for the sake of their people. Well: 
all the people—kings and paupers, wise or foolish, good or 
bad, great or littlke—the Church receives them all. The 
And our little sect—our follow- 
narrow them all. The Church 
this building so wonderful in its height 


upon 


Church receives them all. 
ing small and refuses 
receives them all: 
and length and in the beauty of its pillars and its carvings 
the whole Church of Christ and is a 
symbol of the Church of Christ: and it receives 
all—all—all walls. Then, while I thought 
these things, the sweet pure voices of the boys—they stood 
for the angels—rose up and floated over our heads and 
rolled about the roof and the arches and the aisles; and 
after the anthem the voice of him who prayed was 
like a whisper to us who stood outside under the transept. 
So great was the contrast between the universal Mother- 
hood of the Church of England and the straitness of my 
sect that my former opinions—all that were left—fell 
from me as a mantle falls from the shoulders. Come 
what might come, I would henceforth, I resolved, follow 
a creed which allowed me to believe in the goodness and 
the love of the Lord. 
“Child!” my cousin 
things. ‘* What is this * 
my doing.” 
** Dear Isabel! thou art all goodness to me. But, 
indeed, I can no longer remain in the Society of Friends.” 
Ilere I must stop. My education (or my transform- 
ation) was now complete. Look at me at the beginning 
of this chapter. In dress, in speech, in carriage, a Quaker 
among Quakers: my mind, except for the narrow creed of 
that sect, empty, and ready for the possession of any 
wandering devils who might be permitted to enter. 
Ignorant of the world: ignorant of music, painting, sing- 
ing, dancing: ignorant of manners. In all these things 
my cousin was able to effect a complete change principally 
because she found me at a time when I was weak and 
humbled, and above all things anxious never to look back. 
As I said above, my cousin did not understand that in 
doing all this for me she was making it impossible for me 
to return to the old life. Not even the memory of my 
mother could send me back to a sect where I found no 
hope-—or if any, no more than a struggling ray of light in 
the darkness scarcely visible. Let me live under the wings 
of the Church which admits all, as the Abbey buries all, 
within its walls. Here lie saint and sinner: sinful King 
and innocent Queen, martyr and murderess—the Church 
admits them all. “* Come,” she cries. ‘ All ye who have 
lived. Ilere there is hope for all. Lie down and rest and 
trust.” And so, as John Bunyan journeyed through the 
Dark Valley to the Hills beyond, I went through all those 
agonies of terror and found myself at last standing on the 
slopes of the Hills Beautiful. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FIRST MEETING. 

You have heard from Lord de Lys how tradition still 
attaches to a house in St. James’s Place concerning a 
certain Person and a certain lady. It cannot be more 
than a garbled and mangled version of the truth. Not 
one of the persons chiefly concerned would ever, I believe, 
speak publicly of this episode. Not Captain Sellinger ; 
not the Corporal, who was afterwards killed in action ; not 
my cousin, who died of smallpox a year after this event; 
not Dr. Mynsterchamber, who went away under circum- 
stances you shall learn, and no doubt is long since dead; 
not Molly, who remains with me still; not Mr. Robert 
Storey, who shortly afterwards fell into misfortune and the 
Fleet Prison. In whatever version was spread abroad, I 
make no doubt that I was depicted as a woman of the busest 
sort, practising the allurements of Delilah, decked with fine 
raiment and jewels, costly head-tire and wanton looks: in 
short, such a woman as is described by the Wise King in 
his Book of Proverbs. You, however, who have read so 
far will ‘understand that a young gentlewoman with such a 
history as mine—for which reason I have written what 
precedes—formerly a Quakeress, and of ths strictest kind, 
daughter of a wealthy manufacturer, instructed in none of 
the arts of allurement and only the simplest graces and 
accomplishments, would be unable—if she were basely to 
wish—to attempt those arts. 

This is a love story: for my own part I do not believe 
that any others are worth reading: I am indeed sincerely 
sorry for all poor women who haye no loye story of their 


stands for 


within its 


cried when I told her these 
They will surely say that it was 
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own. One must not magnify the passion of love, but 
ce rtainly there is no other passion that plays so Important 
a part in this transitory life, especially for my sex I say 
that this is a love story: and I declare, further, that if any 
young man (whatever his rank) bestowed upon me his affec- 
tions in the springtime of my days, when I possessed some 
charms of face and form, it was not on account of any 
allurements or snares, but solely on account of those per- 
fections which a generous and noble soul (out of his own 
nobility) imagined in a woman all imperfections. The 
more noble the lover the deeper and the stronger is his 
the more heavenly becomes the woman of his 
imagination. Such a young man sees in the woman he 
loves a Living Well of Virtue, a Sealed Fountain, a soul 
all beautiful within and without. Happy is the woman 
who is loved by so great a heart ; for even before her death 


loy e, 


she may be led upward so as to become an angel of heaven. 

My cousin spent an incredible amount of pains upon 
me for three months—namely, May, June, and July of the 
year 1760. During that time she transformed me into a 
woman of the fashion—that is to say, not a great Court 
lady, but a woman who dressed like the rest, spoke like 
the rest, and took the same pleasure in the things that 
delight all other women. Of friends we had not many, 
which afterwards proved an advantage to us. The other 
occupants of the house—namely, Corporal Bates, of the 
Horse Guards, and his family in the garrets, Captain 
Sellinger on the second floor, and Dr. Mynsterchamber 
on the ground floor—we knew, but had little intercourse 
So much was I changed that I could not bear 
to think of the Society of Friends. Only to remember the 
house at Dartford made me tremble and shiver. I had 
ceased going to First Day Meeting, and had even begun 
to attend the services at St. James’s, Piccadilly, with my 
cousin, who had a pew in that noble church. As for 
singing, painting, reading poetry, making music, 
embroidery, fine dress, and adornment of all kinds I was 
now as fond of these things as my cousin could desire. 

It was on Wednesday, August 17, that the event 
happened which was destined to change the whole of my 
life. At half-past seven in the evening I was returning 
home from evening prayers at St. James’s. It was a 
sermon day, which made the service longer. I was 
accompanied by Molly, who walked behind me, carrying 
my prayer-book. Many other ladies were also going 
home after prayers, either in their coaches or 
panied by footmen carrying sticks, or, like me, protected 
only by a woman-servant. 

At such-a time and in sucha place one considers that 
there is no danger save from some gentleman whose atten- 
tions are uninvited or from some audacious pickpocket : 
who look for danger at the Court end of the 
town, in the most polite streets, with numbers of 
passengers, and in broad daylight? A gentlewoman may, 
surely, go to evening prayers and return home without 
fear of molestation within a few yards of the King’s 
Palace. There is, however, another kind of danger to 
which one is exposed in every part of the town. One 
thinks little of it: one cannot guard against it: yet it 
always threatens: it is always possible: it can never be 
removed, so long as the world continues to drink rum, 
punch, port wine, or beer. 

However, being tranquil as to this or any other danger, 
and seeing many ladies and persons of respectable appear- 
ance in the streets, I walked along reflecting on the 
discourse which the congregation had just heard. It was 
one of the kind which the Church of England loves: the 
preacher had an argument which he expounded, followed 
up, and proved with a great display of scholarship and with 
that appearance of authority which the pulpit, the eccle- 
siastical wig, the black gown, and a full voice also con- 
tributed to his discourse. I know not, now, what he 
advanced or proved. There was nothing of himself in it: 
no ‘‘ experiences,” no claim to the special working of the 
Lord in his soul: nothing individual: he spoke as one in a 
collective Church, as if the individual shared with all the 
rest the gifts and graces of the Church, which receives all 
alike, treats all alike: gives the same promise to all alike. 
Nor did this preacher, as my brother Joseph was wont to 
do, take a text here and a text there and lay them 
side by side. Not so: he showed us what each text means 
in the original Greek, and what it means with reference 
to the passages that go before and the passages which 
follow after. Such a discourse to a person of my experi- 
ence was like an invitation to rest and be happy in an Ark 
of Refuge. 

We accomplished our short walk through Jermyn 
Street and down St. James’s Street in perfect safety until 
we reached the corner of St. James’s Place. When we 
turned into that very quiet place we were met full face to 
to face by two gentlemen walking arm-in-arm, or rather, 
shoulder to shoulder. 

They both wore the King’s scarlet. One of them I 
knew very well. He was the Honourable Robert Sellinger, 
younger brother of the Viscount de Lys, Captain in his 
Majesty’s Horse-Guards. He was at this time not more 
than five-and-twenty: a tall and proper person, upon 
whom the King’s uniform sat becomingly: all women, I 
am sure, like to see a young man in a handsome uniform. 
As yet the gout which afterwards cruelly afflicted him, 
swelling his joints, covering his face with unsightly 
blotches, crippling his feet, had not appeared. He was, 
however, so to speak, inviting and preparing the way for 


with them. 


accom- 


could 
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it: this he did by drinking too much port wine or rum punch, so that already his neck 
was too thick and his cheek too flushed for so young aman. In the morning, how- 
he was as well bred a man as is expected in one of 
he was of the kindliest disposition: and 


ever, there was no better company : 
his rank: he had some knowledge of books: 
he discoursed pleasantly. In appearance I say that he was tall: his nose was long 
and narrow: his eyes had a constant light as of sunshine in them: his lips were 
ever ready for a smile. To me and to my cousin he was attentive: he visited us 
frequently : he walked with us in the Park: he told us about the old King in St. 
James’s Palace and the Princes in Leicester Square, and he paid me every day some 
new and pleasing compliment. But he did not make love to me, for which I am now 
thankful: indeed, the poor man, who had but this one fault, entertained love to- 
wards the bottle as his only mistress. Strange, that a man of parts and judgment 
should every night voluntarily fuddle himself! Why did he do it? Why do 

men, our superiors in strength of mind as well as of body, choose to deaden 

their finer senses for the sake of—I know not what—say, a few drops of 
sweetness, more or less ? 

Had Captain Sellinger been sober this evening I am certain that 
nothing would have happened. Sober, he respected me and all other 
drunk, he regarded all women alike, just as he regarded | 
the impudent hussies in the Park, whom I have seen the 
gentlemen, with a disgusting take by the chin. 

This evening, however, he was overcome, and he walked with 
and being held up 


women ; 
suppose 
familiarity, 
difficulty, holding up his companion 
by him. 

At the corner of St. James's Place, I say, we came face 


to face with this pair, insomuch that there was no way 


** Good Lord!” he cried. 


of avoiding them; nor would they suffer me to take the wall and pass, but, in a 
manner, spread themselves out and barred the way. 
‘Captain Sellinger,” I said, ‘‘ will you let me pass” 
‘** Jack,” he replied, speaking thickly, ‘‘’tis Nancy—divine Nancy. She hath been 
at her devotions—on her lovely knees. Jack, let us take her to Marylebone Gardens to 
finish the evening.” 
‘*T’ other bottle,” the other man replied, still more thickly. 
nothing. 
**TLet me pass, Captain Sellinger.” 
‘Thou shalt take the maid, Jack,” he continued, 


” 


He understood 


3ut he still barred the way. 
“Molly will do for thee. 
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Hold up, man—and I will take the mistress. Call a couch—call a coach, Molly, for 
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thy mistress and Jack and me.” 
about the Nancy, the divine Nancy, and such 


knew not what 


So he went on in his tipsy way, lovels 


nonsense as makes me ashamed to set it down except to show that he 


he said, 


** Captain Sellinger,” I said, ‘you have been drinking, otherwise you would not 


behave in this strange way. Tlease suffer me to pass, lor shame, Sir; for shame!” 


Then he lowered his sword to the ground. 


‘“'T’ other bottle,” murmured his companion, dropping his head upon his chest. 

‘*You shall pass,’’ he said, ‘‘in my arms, in a chariot—in a chair ’’—he hardly knew 
what he said—‘‘to Marylebone Gardens. There we will dance—you have never yet 
danced with me, fair Nancy. We will afterwards take supper—supper, and haye—eh, 
Jack ?—t’ other bottle.” 

‘‘T’ other bottle,” the other gentleman replied; but his glassy eye showed that he 
at least would not arrive at that stage, having certainly worked his way already through 
as many bottles as he could hold. 

“Let me go, Captain Sellinger!” I cried, as he caught hold of my hand. 

“We will go together,” he repeated, firm in his drunken mood, ‘‘to Marylebone 
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weapon, I 
that the 
dressed : 
tallet 
like ¢ 
with broad gold lace 
and beautiful lace at 
neck.  Ilis 
trimmed gold 
friend, other 
a blue coat with 
also decorated 
I was 
that I did not 
uniform of the Royal Navy. 
Now at sight of the drawn 
the 


imuneciate 


two young 
the elder, 
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men 
richly who 
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tine 
the 


ivnorant 


Si) 


swords Captain showed 
remarkable 
All the 


soldier awakened in his breast; 


he stepped back, leaving hold of 


an and 


change of demeanour. 


his friend, who fell to the 
ground: he stood upright and 
alert: he drew his sword 


swiftly: the wine went out of 
his head, 


tlemen,”’ he said, ‘if you must 


*As you will, gen- 


interfere where you have no 


business.”” So he turned half round, saluted his enemy 
and crossed swords. 

“On? 
hands. 

‘**Gentlemen!” I said. ‘ They are drunk 

As I spoke an extraordinary transformation fell upon 
Captain Sellinger. His face expressed suddenly a swift 
of doubt, astonishment, bewilder- 
ment, and recognition. ‘Good Lord!” he eried. Then 
he lowered his sword to the ground, the point touching 
the stones; he took off his hat, bowed low, sheathed his 
sword, and still with bowed head retreated backward, and 
so passed into the Park beyond. 

For my own part, I was not so much astonished by 


Good gentlemen!” cried Molly, wringing her 


succession emotions 


this behaviour, because my people practise these courtesies 
of bows and bendings and reverences so little, that, indeed, 
I knew not what kind of reverence is due to this person or 
to that. 

“So,” said the younger of the two, ‘‘the adventure 
ends well. What about this other brave companion of the 
bottle ?” 

For Captain Sellinger’s friend, on losing the support of 
his brother toper, fell forward on the kerbstone, and, not 
being able to get up, was fumbling about stupidly in search 
of his sword, which he was too drunk to find. 

“‘Gentlemen,” I said, ‘‘I thank you for your kindly 
help. As for this poor man lying here, I say again that he 
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> i (nd the elder, with a bow, asked me 
I I to g I t t tat the end of St. James's 
| lived I was then visiting, and that 
I ild now goa} in perfect safet 
1 N Mad he | lo the door at least you 
" iff is to attend you 
S walked, o1 i1either side of 1 for the short 
tal T i If l W he n ‘ rea hed the door I 
thanked tl ig ind wished them good-night. 
Mada ui t ler {f the two, gazing into my 
f it not bold pudentl the word impudence 
never, surely, be connected with him—‘t may we, at 
| st. lear thes ‘ f the lad, r the goddess whom 
t evening happily assisted * 
Si I rey l hamed to be called a goddess, ‘* I 


Dartford in Kent 


ite Samuel Walden, paper manu- 


facturer. of I ain here on a visit to my 
‘ in Mrs. Isabel Storey, widow of my father’s cousin, 
the late Mr. Reuben Storey, American merchant, of Great 
lower Till 

Ile. ved the information with a show of the deepe st 
interest, and lingered as if uncertain. 


Photo by Francis Pollard, Elandsfontein, Transvaal 
TRANSVAAL. 


“DINGAAN’S DAY” IN THE 


‘““Come, George,” said the other, ‘‘ we keep this lady 


waiting on her doorstep.’ 
So the elder of the two bowed. ‘*‘ Madam,” he said, ‘I 
humbly hope for our better acquaintance.” 


‘I too, Madam,” said the other, ‘* venture to hope for 


better acquaintance. If,” he indicated his companion, 
‘*this gentleman be permitted the honour of calling ; 

‘Sir,’ I replied, -‘ I have no right to accept or to refuse 
such an honour, being but a guest of my cousin.” 

‘**Sure, Miss Nancy,” said the impudent Molly, ‘ there 
are not too many young gentlemen coming to the house. 
Do you call, gentlemen, and you will find a welcome, 
trust me. Good-night, therefore, gentlemen, and thank 
you for my mistress.” 

So they laughed and walked away. I turned my head 
to look after them, and was punished for my curiosity 
like Lot’s wife--for the elder of the two, he who 
called George, had also turned his head, and he smiled 
and hand. It made me blush to be caught 
looking after him. 

At his own door,’ half opened, stood Dr. Mynster- 
chamber, the lodger of the ground floor, in his ragged 
old gown and his head wrapped in a nightcap. The man 
was so long and lean and so much like a vulture that I 
shuddered whenever I met him, and this was almost every 
time that we went out of the house or returned to it. He 
would then open his door an inch or two, poke out his 


was 


waved his 
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hooked nose and nod his head, saying Good morning, 
fair Nancy or ‘* Divine Nancy”; o1 Lovely 
nymph, good-day,”’ with the privilege which we accord 
to age. 

This evening his door was opened wider than usual, and 
his whole head came out. ‘* Lovely Nancy,” he said, ‘‘ the 
beaux are beginning. Thy train will soon drive other 
nymphs to madness.” 

‘* T have no beaux, Dr. Mynsterchamber 

** It is a magnificent beginning. One of the it least, 
will come again, doubtless. Have they told thee, child, 
who and what they are? Ha! not yet. In good time. 
Well, history is made by women. Love rules the Court ; 
love is victorious over the conqueror. The Kings are led 
by Rosamond and Alice and Jane and Nelly and Gabrielle, 
each in his turn; each by one at a time. l’or a time they 
have their day—-their little day ”’—-his voice was like a 
raven’s, hoarse and boding ill. ‘* Well the candle is lit 
the pretty moth flies round and round: pure and cleai 
burns the flame: see! the moth flies into it, and lies 
dying, all its colours burned up. ‘The story of Seimele is a 
parable.” 

‘IT know not what you mean, Sir. 

‘No, no. Best not ask their names. That they 
should come to this house 
to this house strange!” He 

7 shut his door and retired. As 
I ran up the stairs, I heard 
him muttering. Ilis words 
made me une sy. What did 
he mean by his long list of 
women ¥ Who was the moth 
und what was the candle * 

‘*T wonder who they were,” 
said my cousin, ‘So Molly 
promised them a welcome in 
my name. Molly is an im- 
pudent baggage. Yet, my dear, 
one would not stand in your 
way. They will come to see 
you. Oh, N incy ' that such a 


lovely face was condemned to 


go in grey, and to marry a 
man in drab! Monstrous! 
Well, they shall have a 
welcome. Ileaven grant 


they may not prove to be pro- 
fligates.” 
‘* They looked most virtuous, 


I think.” 





**Looked indeed!) Who can 
trust a man’s looks ? Last 
year one of them-——a mere 
adventure carried off an 
heiress, and was at Gretna 


Green before her parents knew 
that she was lost. To be 
they say that she was nothing 


sure, 


loth.” 

‘IT am no heiress, cousin. 
Therefore no one will carry me 
off.” 

I don't know, child. 
There are other reasons for 
carrying offa woman. Lesides, 
thy father was possessed of 
goodly bags of gold. There 
are hunters of nymphs as well 
as hunters of fortune. There 


are in the world always young 
men named Lovelace. Remem- 
ber Clarissa, my dear.” 

‘Tf Clarissa had lived with 
not 


I laid my hand on hers. 


thee, dear cousin, Lovelace would have ventured or 


succeeded.” (To be 


( continued 


“DINGAAN'’S DAY” AT KRUGERSDORP. 
Ever since the defeat of Dingaan, the Zulu chief, and 
his hordes, by the Boers on Dec. 16, 1838, the anniversary 
of that great event in the history of Boer expansion has 
been celebrated each year with much solemnity. The 
monument erected at Paardekraal, on the rising ground of 
Krugersdorp, becomes on each anniversary the centre 
of a gathering of several thousands of Boers, the day 
being a public holiday, on which all places of busi- 
ness are closed by law. At the celebration last 
the assemblage was not quite as large as in some former 
years, but the crowd numbered five thousand persons at 
the least. A great many Uitlanders were present, and 
rumovr had it that something of the nature of a Declaration 
of Independence was to be made; but the report proved 
groundless, and in spite of the troublous times of the past 
year, the meeting was exceptionally orderly. The day 
was ushered in by the firing of guns at dawn, and at seven 
o clock a solemn service was held, followed by another at 
noon. President Kruger delivered an impressive address, 
imbued with much religious fervour, and concluded with a 
solemn prayer. 
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PROSPECTING FOR GOLD IN BRITISH COLUMBIA: A PORTAGE, 


Prawn ly R. Caton Woodville, R.7, 
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with a marvellously vivid and 
Cold and unimagin- 


ng panora iofthe whole wal 


' ed must be the Briton whose heart does not beat 

re kly and more proudly as he reads thisthrilling record 

f of the 1 elorious triumphs of his imperial race. 

And searcely Jess moving is Lord Roberts's account of his 

fichtiny Afehar 1 an account which he was able to 
Wiake more cou plete than the story ol his share in the 

ppression I ! Mutiny, as all the threads of action 

trel in his own hand. Yet just as he stows away the 

tion of his winning the Victoria Crossinto an obscure 

f he never ims for himself the merits of any of 

] victories, but accords these to the valiant men of his 


command, It was the 
curious custom of the 
old German Kmperoi 
to ascribe all his vic- 








tories to Heaven; it 
is the habit of Lord 
Roberts to render 
thanks for all his 
triumphs to the High- 
landers, the Gurkhas, 
the Sikhs, and the 
Dogras who 
panied him on his 
immortal march from 
Kabul to Kandahar; 
and he confesses, with 
much pathos, that even 
now he cannot listen to 
the playing of ‘‘ Auld 
Lang Syne” without 
hearing ‘‘the martial 
beat of drums and the 
plaintive music of the 
pipes,” which wailed 
out to him the fare- 
well of the ‘‘ Kabul- 
Kandahar Field Force,” 
when he parted from 
it in the Bolan Pass to 
return. to India. Curi- 


accomn- 
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mind that ‘‘the writer is a soldier, not a man of letters,” 
and begs them therefore to ‘* forgive all faults of style or 
language’: but they must be very picky-pecky readers 
indeed who can find that there are any such faults to pardon, 
If Lord Roberts is not a professional man of letters, we 
can only say that there are many men of this class who 
would do well to imitate his style. It is a curious fact 
that the best writers of German prose are members of the 
Grand General Staff at Berlin—men who, under Moltke, 
compiled the official histories of the three campaigns which 
united the Fatherland ; and it almost looks as if the British 
Army had also furnished us with sume of our foremost 
stylists. For where is there anything of its kind to equal 
Sir Evelyn Wood'srecollections of the Crimea ¥ Who among 
our ‘‘ professional” writers has ever produced a_ better 
biography than Lord Wolseley’s Life of Marlborough ¥ And 
now as an ambidextrous workman, equally skilful with the 
sword and the pen, Lord Wolseley himself has been run 
very hard by his great Indian compeer, the brilliant and 
beloved soldier whose career of rivalry with our present 
Commander-in-Chief may be said to have commenced at 
Lucknow, when plucky young Roberts placed a flag on 
the roof of the mess-house, and maintained it there too, 
in spite of all the efforts of the mutineers to shoot it down. 
But if Lord Roberts was the first to plant this regimental 
colour on the turret of the mess-house at Lucknow, his 
rival, Lord Wolseley, was the first to unfurl his own 
banner on the turret of the Horse Guards at Whitehall; 
yet we are not altogether sure that on the battlefield 
of literature the hero of Kandahar has not now 
achieved a victory or say bi over the hero of 
Tel-el-Kebir. In respect of mere form and style, Lord 
Wolseley may be thought to wield a more finished, a more 
elaborate pen than Lord Roberts; but, on the other hand, 
the latter has all the superior advantage which springs 
from the intrinsic merit of his subject. The measure of 
this merit is just the difference of interest between a 
biography and an autobiography. Lord Wolseley’s 
subject — Marlborough —is of a somewhat antiquarian 
kind; the theme of Lord Roberts has all the attraction of 
modernity, of living, vital, actual interest. Bismarck 
once remarked that those who make history rarely 
write it, and that those who write it rarely understand 
it. But in Lord Roberts we have a man who has 
both made and recorded history supremely well. . Doubt- 
less this history, in his case, is rather of the sketchy, 
discursive, episodical, and pictorial kind Herodotean in 
all save the fables and falsities of Herodotus. For in 
every page of these entrancing volumes we are made to 
feel that their writer is the very soul of accuracy, fairness, 
honour, and integrity—a Bayard of the nineteenth century 
if ever there was one; and ofter perusing them no one can 
be surprised that ‘ Little Bobs” became so popular in 
India alike with Tommy Atkins and with Tommy Hindu. 
Throughout all these thousand pages there is not a single 
harsh or unkind word about anyone; for, hke Robert 
Burns, who withheld not his pity from the ‘‘ Deil” him- 
self, so Lord Roberts could likewise extend his sympathy 
to his very foes—but only after they were beaten, bien 
entendu. It is only by implication that you can now and 
then infer his adverse judgment upon men and things— 
as, for example, when he records his opinion of the dis- 
ful state of demoralisation and positive funk which 
e found to be prevailing among the garrison of Kandahar— 
British as well as natives, when he hurried to its relief 
from Kabul. 

Of course, the two outstanding events in the career 
of Lord Roberts were the Mutiny and the Afghan 
campaign ; and though, in detailing the incidents of the 
former, he does not always confine himself to what passed 
under his own eyes, but has ‘‘ frequently to refresh ” his 
memory from the pages of other writers, he nevertheless 


scored ”’ 


f Madras Arn TSA} -55, 


ously enough, just as 
some authors have most 
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Commander-in-Chief on India 
2% peculiar views as to 
Js the relative merits of 
Lord I RoI nd S their works, so Lord 
Roberts, when he came 
back to England to be ‘ féted and feasted to an 


alarming extent,” was ‘‘very much surprised to find 
that the kind people by whom I was so greatly honoured 


invariably appeared to think the march from Kabul 
to Kandahar was a much greater performance than 
the advance on Kabul the previous autumn ; while 


to my mind the latter operation was, in every par- 
ticular, more difficult, more dangerous, and placed upon 
me, as the Commander, infinitely more responsibility.” 
But though Lord Roberts’s actual fighting in the open 
field was now over, perhaps his greatest victories had stiil to 
come. For, as Commander-in-Chief of the Army in India, 
he presently took in hand a series of administrative 
reforms which constitute, perhaps, his greatest claim to 
the gratitude of his Queen and country ; and when at last 
his term of office expired and he regretfully returned 
home, it might truly be said of him that his departure 
was deplored by all the inhabitants of India, British and 
native alike—* Sorrow- 
ing most of all for the 
words which he spake 
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doubt ot the nature and of the 
him, presenting him with a 
worn in the 


she leaves him in littl 
depth of her interest in 
bunch of forget-me-nots she had 
of her dress, and promising to see the last of him when he 
embarked with his regiment for Egypt. But when she did 
go down to see the last of him, he cut her dead, probably 
because he had heard of her mercenary engagement to Lord 
Ryde’s son and heir, Captain Vincent. ‘This, however, is 
not the construction the properly-brought-up heroine puts 
upon the snub. ‘* Ah! he was a gentleman still, and he 
had never been introduced to her, she thought. He would 
not, of think it right to speak to her.” The 
lady seems to have credited the gentleman-sergeant with 
the polite propriety of Mr. Gilbert’s workhouse found- 
ling, who consulted the etiquette-book—her sole dowry 

at every moment and movement. The puzzling problem 
of collaboration is presented te us in an unusually inter- 
esting form in the last and least pleasant story in the 
volume, ‘* The Spectre of the Real,” the joint product of 
Mrs. Henniker and Mr. Thomas Hardy. We cannot think 
that either author will be eager to claim the credit of the 
singularly disagreeable plot of the tale; but there are bits 
of description here and there which are graphic and cha- 
racteristic. There cannot be much doubt, for instance, 
about the authorship of such a description as this: ‘** When 
they reappeared the lawn was as silent as when they had 
left it, though the sleep of things had weakened down to a 
certain precarious slightness, and round the corner of the 
house a low line of light showed the dawn.” 


bosom 


course, 


A LITERARY LETTER. 
The recent bog slide in Treland recalls to me the fact that 
Mr. Bram Stoker—Sir Henry Irving's capable manager 
and a novelist of many gifts—has made one of his stories, 
‘* The Snake’s Pass,’ centre round a similar catastrophe in 
Ireland many years ago. 


It is also interesting to recall that Haworth, in York- 
shire, which is so intimately associated with the story of 
the Brontés, was. once the scene of a similar experience. 
One of the only two sermons which were printed by the 
Rey. Patrick Bronté, the father of the novelists, was 
entitled ‘‘.4 Sermon preached in the Church of Haworth on 
Sunday, September 12th, 1824, in reference to an Earthquake 
and Extraordinary Eruption of Mud and Water that had 
taken place Ten Days before in the Moors of that Chape ry.” 
From this sermon we learn that on this occasion two portions 
of the moor sank several yards, and that there issued forth 
‘‘a mighty volume of mud and water, that spread alarm, 
astonishment, and danger along its course of many miles.” 
‘‘Two great cavities,” continues the preacher, ‘‘ were 
formed, one of which was not less than four or five yards 
deep, and the rapid torrent of mud and water, thirty yards 
wide, took a course of six or seven miles, entirely threw 
down or made breaches in several stone and wooden 
bridges, uprooted trees, laid prostrate walls, and gave 
many other awful proofs that, in the hand of Omnipotence, 
it was an irresistible instrument to execute His judgments.” 


A very pretty duel has been going on in the Saturday 
Review between Dr. Conan Doyle and Mr. Max Beerbohm. 
Both controversialists distinguished themselves by what 
they do not know as well as by what they do. The 
younger Pitt did wear a wig, in spite of Dr. Doyle to the 
contrary ; he did not, however, flourish—if by that word 
may be understood take an active part in politics—during 








that they should see his 
face no more, and they 
accompanied him unto 
the ship.” The record 
of his one-and-forty 
years’ life in India 
should be read by all 
who are proud of our 
Kmpire in the East 
and the men who made 
it. o, 2s 





NOTES ON BOOKS. 
Mr. A. Wilmot, author 
of **The Expansion of 
South Africa,” has 
written a companion 
volume called Monomo- 
tapa (Rhodesia). (T. 
Fisher Unwin.) This 
is an epitome of the 
ancient history of that 
part of Africa, though 
Mr. Wilmot has com- 
paratively little to say 
about Rhodesia itself in 
early times, and a 
great deal about 
Phoenicia, Arabia, and 
the general field of 
African exploration. 
For evidence as to the 
Phoenician colonisation 
of Rhodesia Mr. Wilmot 
relies on copious extracts 
from Mr. Bent’s work 
on the ancient monu- 
ments of Mashonaland. 
The compilation is not easy reading, for the author's 
literary skill is of the slightest. 


From AN O1n PAintTina By 


The Hon. Mrs. Henniker, in her Scarlet and Grey (John 
Lane) has improved delightfully on the pleasant story of 
the two English survivors of a wreck, who remained 
together for forty-eight hours on a hen-coop without the 
interchange ofa word because they had not been intro- 
duced. In the first of these gloomy studies, ‘‘ The Heart 
of the Colour-Sergeant,”’ the hero meets the heroine at a 
bazaar, and makes unmistakable love to her for more than 
an hour, at night, in the deserted grounds. At parting 





Reproduced from “ Forty-One Years in India.” 
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FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS ON HIS ARAB CHARGER VONOLET. 


C. Furst MADE FROM AN INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPH. 


(R. Bentley and Son.) 


the period of the Regency, although we have to credit 
Mr. Beerbohm with the statement that he did. 


Most of the distinguished writers of the day have 
broken the ice with short stories—at least, I think it 
would probably be found that they have done so. It is, 
therefore, a novelty to find a newly successful writer 
stating that ‘‘ short stories do not interest me, and I do 
not think that I shall ever write them.” This is Mr. 
Benjamin Swift, author of ‘‘ Nancy Noon.” By the way, 
Mr. Swift will shortly publish a new novel, to be called 
** The Tormentor.” C. K. 8. 

















































































HOPE DEFERRED. 
Crossinc -Sweerer: Copp:r, Sir ? 
Passen-ny: I’m in a hurry now. I'l give you something on my way back. 
CrosstxG - Sweerer: Ah, Sir, the amount of tick I give that way is marvellous, 
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CALENDAR: JANUARY 
| the average } dest month of the vea 
Nat t lowe bl It is true that the flight 
t has | ! l, and that ] n his wa 
is every day ; but he has no power yet to bestir the 


| world into responsive warmth and pulsation. 


Vegetation seems quite at rest, and any exception 
noted as a curiosity Beneath its apparent inactivity, how- 
ever, the processes of elaboration are ceaselessly going on. 
I} wlated food products which, on the approach of 
w r, retreated for safety into bulb and tuber, root and 

lerground stem, are so many well-stocked larders that 
furnish supphes for the multiplication of cells to go on 
throughout the winter. The incumbent seeds, too, are 
softening and swellir 

Leo Nat ! t ! 1 

All cl leatl 
If t »w prevail, we have the feeble sun in the middl 
of t day sparkling on the lovely tree-traceries that grace 
t! earth's ermine covering, and the light reflected from 
t iiversal white gives a brightness to the aspect which 
ea tl tp} iched when the snow is not there. A ke en 
frost, too, peoples the landscape with skaters wherever 
there is a surface over which they can glide. But the out- 


door labourer has to be « mnpar itively idle. 


Should the weather be mild, the days are dreary, espe- 
cially when mists or rains abound. Then turbid rivers run 
by loamy soils, sober pastures, and fields where springs the 
winter corn. The black-looking hedgerows, and the trees 
that have been stripped to thei bare, dark masts to face 
the storms, but serve to inake the view more dingy. The 
general bareness, however, is relieved in places by the ever- 
greens that have survived the Christmas invasion, and the 
winter furze brightens up many a roadside and heathland 
with its vegetable gold. The sober ivies, too, have a chance 
to come into prominence, wreathing great trees, and gracing 
old walls, drooping in the 
hedat s and creeping along 
th: banks of the ditches. 
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hardens. They usually make these winter homes in 
groups, sticking together, an arrangement which econo- 
mises the outlay of slime. These snail-groups are so 
much stored-up food for the thrushes, who seek for them 


1 


with hunger-sharpened wits. 
empty, braken snail-shells it 1s 
in finding. 


VW he nevel you see a he ip ot 
a monument to their success 


In the woods, if the weather be fine, the squirrels chase 
one another up and down the trees and along the branches, 
leaping, chattering, and jerking then bushy tails in frisky 
joy. ‘The wood-pigeons, bramblings, nuthatches, and tit- 
mice revel if they can find some remaining beechnuts. 


The various kinds of game sometimes find this month 
very hard for them. When so the grouse in their separate 
flocks will descend into the stubbles near their wilds to 
seek for grain. The pheasant spends his night as comfort- 
ably as he can on the low branch of a tree. The partridges 
are very wary and in strong flight. Rabbits and hares 
may be seen out nibbling at the usual times, and, by 
tracing their imprints in the snow, you will find that their 
journeys in search of tender bark and other suitable food 
extend for miles at this time of the year. A man who has 
a bed of winter parsley may be sure of their attention. 


Master Reynard moves with his characteristic circuin- 
spection, but when he is drawn by the hounds it is a 
beautiful sight to see them in full cry after him on these 
dull days of January. Then the sombre landscape has 
some colour and animation. T 


ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 
Admitting that the ordinary wheelbarrow is not the most 
elegant, or even the most convenient, vehicle to take one’s 
drives abroad in, it does not logically follow that the man 
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eccentric were made by testators perfectly sane in every 
relation of life, whether these documents dealt with the 
disposal of property or other matters. Few people would 
question the mental fitness of Ben Jonson, for instance: 
yet he commanded his executors to bury him upright, so 
that he might be all the readier at the Day of Judgment. 
The reason to a believer in the ‘“ hereafter,” such as 
that belief is recorded in some of Dean Ramsay's Scotch 
anecdotes, will not quarrel with the playwright’s request. 
Nor will the humble and devout Christian cavil at 
the will of Richard the Dauntless (sans peur), Duke of 
Normandy, who from sheer humility desired to be buried 
outside the porch of the church at Fécamp, ‘‘in order 
to be trodden upon by all those who entered the sacred 
building.” His wish was complied with, although a few 
years later an abbot removed the body to the front of the 
altar. Richard’s son, the second of the name, wishing to 
emulate his father’s humility, requested to be buried in the 
cemetery, but under the gutter-pipe of the church. 


Ben Jonson had his reason for preferring to remain in 
an upright position; so had that Sieur de Chatelet who 
made similar provisions ; but the feeling that prompted the 
latter was utterly different from that of the Englishman. 
‘I desire to be buried standing upright in one of the 
pillars of the church, so that the scum may not march on 
my stomach.” Thus ran his will, and the pillar in which 
he was emtombed is shown to this day in the principal fane 
of Neufchateau. 


The arrangements for their ‘‘ long rest” of two famous 
Dutch painters breathe neither the spirit of humility nor 
that of pride, but simply the spirit of conviviality and love 
of life that distinguished their fellow-worthies of the brush. 
Shortly before his death, which took place at Amsterdam, 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, the celebrated 
seuscape-painter Bakhuysen purchased several pipes of the 
best wine procurable, had it bottled and sealed, and stocked 

it. After which he placed in 
au purse sixty-eight gold 
pieces. When his will was 





lurk crimson leaves still 
deck the trailing brambles, 
scarlet hips light up the 
sprays of the wild rose, and 
deep red haws hang in 
clusters on the thorns. 
Various other berries 

black, white, and red-——are 
not yet eaten by the birds. 


On fine days peasants 


May be seen at work 
ploughing the soil, lopping aust 


the hedgerows, clearing the ee eee 
ditches, burning the refuse, 
and generally making 
ready for the coming spring. 
The mounds you see here 
and there in the fields are 
filled with turnips for the 
cattle and sheep. Some of 
the latter are out among 
their scattered roots and 
feeding - troughs already, 
and the Dorsetshires are 
accom anied by their lambs. 


Unless the weather be 


very severe, many of the 
feathered tribes are with 
us in their flocks. Some 


have come southwards, and 
some have not left us. The 
country 1s more voiceless 
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than vacant. The rooks, 
who do the heavy digging 
for their companions, the 
starlings and the daws, are 
feeding with them in the fields, while an occasional 
jay is seen flashing across the open. Small clouds of 
larks descend upon the meadows, and the stay-behind 
lapwings wheel over the uplands or come down upon 
the arables. The wild-fowl still haunt the marshes 
and the ponds, to the reeds of which starlings may be 
sometimes seen making in thousands as the day shuts 


down, to find a quiet lodgment for the night. Finches, 
yellow-hammers, buntings, sparrows, and other small 


birds hover round the stackyards, whither also comes the 
deadly sparrow-hawk, sure of an abundant prey. Occa- 
sionally a kestrel may be seen gracefully hovering or 
circling in the air, and coming down like a stone upon 
its victim beneath. Redwings and fieldfares flit along 
the hedgerows. Troops of green-linnets and grey-linnets 
forage for seeds over the short stubbles and weedy lands. 
The blackbird and the thrush may be seen paying visits 
to the haws and the holly-berries, and they will be most 
grateful for an apple when the snow is on the ground. The 
robin, if frost-driven, comes tapping for your annual contri- 
butions, along with the pert and less emboldened sparrow. 


The frogs, the toads, the newts, and the reptiles 
proper (snakes and lizards) are in their winter sleep. No 
isects are stirring. The hedgehog and the dormouse are 
also hibernating. The weasel and the stoat come forth 
from their retreats when forced by hunger, to hunt for 
prey, winding their long, low bodies through as much 
cover as they can. The voracious mole has deepened his 
workings after the worms, and, like the owl, keeps up his 
midnight depredations. The bats are hanging head-down- 
wards, hooked to a ledge in a hollow tree or some old 
building, with their webs wrapped closely round them. 
The caterpillars have turned into pendent pupe, and 
await the warmth for their further transformation. 
Snails cannot bear the wintry cold. They have crawled 
as deeply as possible under a heap of dead leaves, 
and formed a sort of chamber by sticking the leaves 
together with their siime. Then, withdrawing into 
their shells, they have closed up the entrance with a 
membrane of the same viscous secretion, which dries and 


WHALE WASHED ASHORE AT BOSCOMBE, 


or woman who prefers that mode of locomotion is mentally 
unfit to make a will. Yet this was the conclusion the 
Paris tribunal was asked to come to the other day in the 
case of an old spinster, Mdlle. Borniche, apparently the 
eccentric daughter of an unquestionably eccentric sire. 
lersonally, I have never seen the latter, but I used to hear 
a good deal about him from the late Albert Wolff, the 
well known and able art critic of Le Figaro. Borniche 
had particular notions about pictorial art, on which he 
spent considerable sums. He had no objection to the 
academic, a tolerance which his heiress does not appear to 
have shared, for in addition to her frequent excursions in 
the modest conveyance, she was in the habit of decking 
her statues with vine-leaves, and, when these were not to 
be had, with textile fabrics. 


Even this will not convince me that Mdlle. Borniche 
was not capable mentally of disposing by will of her 
woperty, for if an testhetic or quasi-moral or prurient dis- 
like to the nude in statuary or painting be a disqualitication 
for selecting one’s heirs, the majority of the municipal 
authorities of an important city within the four seas would 
be thus disqualified. Upon the whole, Mdlle. Borniche’s 
will presents nothing very unusual, considering that she, 
an old spinster, left the whole of her fortune for the 
foundation of a maternity hospital. 


Nevertheless, her relatives contest her sanity; and, 
inasmuch as French judges generally view with disfavour 
the attempted reversal of the provisions of the Code 
Napoléon with regard to the claims of natural heirs, the 
verdict will probably upset the will for their benefit. Paley 
said that a man who is not sometimes a fool is always one ; 
he did not mention the other sex, but there is no justifica- 
tion for the contention of the claimants’ counsel that a 
member of that sex, because she played the fool every now 
and again, was incapable of making a wise and beneficial 
testament. 


On the contrary, a pretty extensive acquaintance with 
the contents of wills would tend to show that the most 
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found to be left to his 
friends, on the condition 
that they should give a 
dinner on his grave, and 
drink the wine until there 
was not a drop left of it: 
a drinking bout that would 
have delighted that match- 
less toper of the fourteenth 
century, an ancestor by 
marriage of the second wite 
of I'rederick William III. 
Prince von Liegnitz, Franz 
Hals, or Franz Floris, the 
painter of ‘*The Fall of 
Lucifer,” whence Vondel 
took his inspiration for his 
poem of the same name 
which poem, in spite of 
everything that has been 
said to the contrary, was 
perfectly known to Milton 
when he composed his 
** Paradise Lost ’’—all these 
might have made similar 
wills. 


opened the money was 


eens 


Martin Heemskerk, the 
second Duteh painter to 
whom I alluded, left. his 
fortune to be divided into 
so many parts, each part to 
dower annually a maiden 
of his native village, on the 
condition that the wedding 
festivities should take place 

‘on his grave. These 
testators, it is well known, were perfectly sane in body and 
mind when they made their wills, which, it will scarcely 
be gainsaid, were eccentric: why should Mdlle. Borniche 
not have made a sane will in her periods of eccentricity ¢ 





Photo Habgood, Boscombe. 








WHALE ASHORE AT BOSCOMBE. 

Great excitement was caused at Bournemouth last week by 
the washing ashore of the carcase of a large whale near 
the Boscombe Pier. The dead whale first reached the 
shore opposite the town of Bournemouth proper, and then 
drifted along the coast, half below and half above water, 
to Boscombe Pier. The dead whale was found to 
measure sixty-five feet in length and twenty-four feet 
in girth, and is said to weigh close upon forty tons. 
An investigation of the cause of its death showed that 
its back had been broken, probably by contact with 
some vessel in the open sea. By the instructions of the 
Receiver of Wrecks, the carcase, the largest ever landed 
on the local coast, was eventually sold by auction, in 
the presence of a large assembly. The opening bids 
were not exorbitant, five pounds and a few pounds 
in advance of that sum being the most that local enterprise 
seemed willing to offer at the outset. It was expected by 
some that the Bournemouth Town Council would buy the 
whale with a view to its preservation in a local museum, 
but as such an institution has yet to be built the authorities 
preferred to give place to individual ambition, and the 
varcase was eventually knocked down to Dr. Spencer 
Simpson, of Bournemouth, who reached ‘the highest bid 
with twenty-seven pounds. 








TITLEPAGE AND INDEX. 
The Titlepage and 2 to Engravings of Volume One 
Hundred and Nine (from July 4 to December 26, 1896) of 
Tue InivustrateD Lonpon News can be had, Gratis, 
through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publishing Office, 
198, Strand, W.C., London, 
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ART NOTES. 


It is a happy accident which allows us to compare the two 
most distinctive painters of the Victorian period — Lord 
Leighton and Mr. G. I’. Watts—the former an idealist 
and a draughtsman, the latter a moralist and colourist. 
Mr. Watts’s art, from early youth down to the present 
time—and he is now within sight of his ecighty-first year 


has been distinctly progressive, not only in thought but in 
execution. There are few among the cuarlier portraits, for 
example, which will 
compare for vigour with 


that of Mr. Walter 


Crane, painted scarcely 
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rures to the colour of their drapery was absent. That Lord 
Leighton had a high ideal of art, towards which he per- 
sistently and conscientiously devoted his undoubted talents, 


no one will deny. 


‘The Man of Sorrows,” by Mr. W. 8. Burton, now 
on view at Messrs. Graves (Pall Mall); recalls the 
promise given by the artist some twenty years ago. 
His ‘* Cavalier *’"—a duel scene of startling vivacity 
by the special courtesy of a Royal Academician, who 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

The well-known Octagon Chapel, Bath, where A1 hbishop 
Magee ministered, has now been sold, and the fixtures 
have been disposed of by auction. For the pulpit only £1 
was given. ‘The Communion service was knocked down 
at £12 10s., and the organ at £28. The large Bible with 
Church service went for 3s. 6d., and the pine Communion- 
table for 10s. When the fixtures have been cleared out, 
the building will be used as an antique furniture-store 

by Me SSIs. Mallett and 


Pons. 

Archbishop Sumner 
was one of the last 
Church dignitaries to 





five years ago; while 
of the more imagin- 
ative works, the later 
version of ** Fata Mor- py 
gana’’ (1889) shows a “ 
no less advance over its 
predecessor, painted 
five-and-twenty years 
before. The chief 
charm, however, of Mr. 
Watts’s work, espe- 
cially for those to whom 
the symbolism which 
delights him has no 
attraction, is the har- 
mony of his rich colour- 
ing, borrowed = alter- 
nately from Veronese, 
Tintoret, or Giorgione, 
giving to his portraits, 
as well as to his 
‘*moralities,” a per- 
suasiveness of their 
truth. In the portrait 
of Mrs. Perey Wynd- 
hum, painted twenty 
years ago, Mr. Watts 
seems for once to have 
ventured into the art 
more especially con- 
nected with Leighton’s 
name, but he appears 
to have speedily aban- 
doned it. As a land- 
scape-painter, Mr. 
Watts has scarcely yet 
received full justice, 
but the series of pictures 
lent by Lord Davey 
should correct the gen- 
eral ideas on this point. 
Of the collection of 
portraits and pictures 
which Mr. Watts in- 
tends to bequeath to 
the nation, it is only 
necessary to say that 
the later Victorian era 
could not have found a 
more competent or sym- 
pathetic exponent than 
the donor, or one more 
competent t» represent 
the high-water mark of 
English printing during 
that period. 





The Royal Academy \elet 
has decided to follow mmalsa ine 


the example of the 
Sovereign in awarding 
exceptional honour to 
its late President. As 
Lord Leighton was the 
first artist to be en- 
nobled, he is the firs! 
Academician to whom 
the distinction of a 
*‘one-man’”’ exhibition 
has been accorded at 
Burlington House. The 
question how far his 
work bears this trial is 
a matter for individual 
judgment and _ taste, 
but. no one will deny 
that the four rooms de- 
voted to Leighton’s oil 
paintings are bright 
and brilliant almost to 
the point of bedazzle- 
ment. By a «happy 
thought the Council 
have placed his first 
important work, ‘‘ Cim- 
abue’s Triumph,”’ face 
to face with the 
“Daphnephoria,” 
painted one-and-twenty 
years later; and one is 
thus able to measure 
the full scope of Leigh- 
ton’s powers—for probably all will admit that it 
was between 1871 and 1876 that they reached their 
highest development. The ‘‘ Moorish Garden,” the 
‘‘Hercules and Alcestis,’ the ‘‘Summer Moon,” and 
the ‘‘ Egyptian Slinger” all belong to this period, and 
seem to be the embodiment of Leighton’s fullest powers as 
a painter. In his more recent productions, culminating 
in the ‘‘Clytie,” it must be admitted that the figure was too 
often a subsidiary element, and the classic ideal thereby 
destroyed. It may seem paradoxical to say that future 
generations will regard him rather as a sculptor than as a 
painter. The two figures of ‘‘The Python-Slayer” and 
‘* The Sluggard”’ display qualities which Leighton was not 
always successful in transferring to canvas, while the tempt- 
ation to distract attention from the modelling of his 
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FEEDING YOUNG BIRDS. 
By C. Cej. 


removed his own picture to make space for Mr. Burton’s, 
abundantly justified in the eyes of the public this rare 
instance of generosity. Since that time Mr. Burton has 
apparently been absent from the Academy, and his present 
picture would suggest that he has been studying in 
the school: of Géréme. Christ is represented as seated 
in the Judgment Hall wearing the purple robe and crown 
of thorns, and receiving the mocking homage of the Roman 
soldiers. The expression of weariness and suffering, com- 
bined with complete resignation, is depicted in His face ; 
and if the artist has failed to convey all that he desired, 
it is because the task has ever been beyond the powers of 
all but the very greatest. Mr. Burton does not rank 
among these, but his work throughout is thoughtful, 
intelligent, and eminently dexterous. 


give up the wig, and 
he discarded it on 
Kaste1 Day 185%. 
Bishop Bagot, of Ox 
i ford, was the first to 
i give up the wig, and 
Bishop Blomfield, of 
London, speedily fol- 
lowed him. 


A correspondent 
gives an interesting 
account of Christmas 
Eve at Bethlehem. 
Multitudes go out the 
six miles of road 
between Jerusalem and 
Sethlehem on pilgrim- 
age to the Church of the 
Nativity. The open 
space in front of the 
Franciscan Monastery 
is filled with a hetero- 
geneous crowd of many 
nations and languages, 
The sombre garb of the 
pilgrims contrasts 
strangely with the 
bright attire of the Con- 
sular representatives 
and flashing swords of 
the Turkish soldiery. 
Bv ten o'clock the 
Church is filled to over- 
flowing, though the 
ceremony does not com- 
mence till half - past 
eleven, when the organ 
bursts upon the stillness 
with the majestic har- 
monies of the ‘ Adeste 
Videles.”” The service 
opens with the recital 
of “Lauds” and 
‘**Prime,” after which 
the Bishop celebrates 
the Midnight Mass. 
The climax is reached 
when the “ bambino” 
is disclosed to the wor- 
shippers by drawing 
aside a small curtain 
above the altar, when 
the effect produced 
upon the congregation 
is electrical. There is 
then a procession to 
the ‘*Grotto of the 
Manger,” and the entire 
company descends there 
t» deposit the Infant 
Jesus. This done they 
return to the church, 
where the ceremony is 
prolonged till daybreak. 





Judging by the mar- 
riage statistics, Roman 
Catholicism is not in- 
creasing in England 
at least not beyond the 
increase of population. 
In 1875 there were 
201,212 marriages in 
England, of which 8411 
were Roman Catholic. 
This is a proportion of 
4°11 per thousand. In 
1894 there were 226.449 
in England, of which 
9453 were Roman 
Catholic—a proportion 
again of 411 per 
thousand. 

In London the 
Church communicants 
only number a_ bare 
three per cent. of the 
population. 

For the current year 
it seems each £100 of 
tithe rent-charge will produce no more than £69 17s. 114d., 
being on the commutation about one and a half per cent. 
less than last year. Seven years ago the value was slightly 
over £78, and now it has fallen below £70. 

The title of Bishop of Crediton is about to be revived 
after a lapse of 850 years, Canon Trefusis being nominated 
as suffragan. Canon Trefusis has given great stimulus 
to the interest in foreign mission work done in the diocese. 


Considerable activity is shown in the arrangements for 
the approaching meeting of the Free Church Counci: in 
London during the month of March. A reception is to be 
given at the Mansion House, and it is expected that the 
meetings, which will be mostly held in the City Temple, 


will be very largely attended. if 
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MALLARDS OFF THE COAST, 


By Archibald Thorburn, 
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t ther with a rosette of blue a ive velyet ld 
l K i ideal tum 
There is some chance, I am told, of shaded velvet 
] ting n its ippearance once iain mnongst ls 
ind I have met a lovely Empire gown with a_ belt 
velvet shading from poppy-red to rose-pink, traced 
with i lace ipplique ind yet beads, And again 
have | seen an entire blouse of velvet shading from 
yreen to mauve and purple, belted with black satin drawn 
through a large steel buckle at the back, and permitting 
just at one side of the front a little peep at soft lace frills. 
Most of the bodices fasten down the side, either showing 


an under-bodice of embroidery or chiffon o1 
with little frills of lace. A very pretty model is made of 
velvet—plain velvet set in horizontal tucks, iv 
edged with a little frill of black lace and a little frill of 
white lace; and this fastens down one side with a small 
frill of embroidered batiste resting on a frill of black lace. 





AN IVORY-WHITE POPLIN TEA-GOWN. 


I have found this in grey velvet, finished at the neck and 
waist with a band of geranium satin, and very successful 
it is; and I have also seen it in orange yellow velvet, when, 
worn with a black skirt lined with orange silk and a 
small black toque embroidered with jet, completed with a 
caracule cape lined with orange, finished at the neck with 
a chinchilla collar tied with a scarf of yellow lace, it 
had decided charms. A good model in a cloth costume of 
simple detail is illustrated on this page, and shows a skirt 
trimmed with three bands of white cloth, the dress itself 
being of a mushroom tone of cloth, the decoration of the 
white also appearing to edge the revers of the pointed 
bolero, which is cut very short under the arms, and dis- 
plays a deep corselet of black satin. This is a model which 
might well be carried out in dark-blue cloth, with strappings 
. of black satin. 


The newest style of cloth is our old friend cashmere 
thickened into a semblance of the texture of face- 
cloth, but yet wearing the face of cashmere. It is a 
capital fabric, setting admirably, and being most delightful 
to the touch. At the present moment it is somewhat 
expensive, but in the immediate future, no doubt, the 
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fidence IT may observe that all these beautiful gowns ar 
Jay's, where, in their company, I came across the ideal 
vh evening bodice made of stripes of lace traced with 
ternating with white chiffon and insertions 
ww net This was high at the back, but boasted 
very deep collar, which made it somewhat of the V-shape 
t front, edged with elaborate frills of the yellow net 
ind \ belted round the waist with black velvet drawn 
through a steel buckle, which enclosed a bunch of pink 
roses tied with a pale blue ribbon. 


The high evening blouse is rather a difficult garment to 
obtain to perfection, and white chiffon and yellow lace are 
undoubtedly the best aids to such an end, but these are, 


las! of ephemeral charm. And very successful and of 
more lasting virtue are bodices of black net traced with 
coloured sequins mounted over white chiffon, with the 
olour of the jewels reproduced in belt and neckband. 


And again, too, worthy of regard are bodices of the finest 
of black lace mounted over white net; and, further, would 
I] urge the attractions of bodices made of insertions of cream- 
coloured lace joined with bands of black velvet ribbon, these 


to be placed horizontally. PAULINA Pry. 


NOTES. 

The Prince of Wales has supplied the needed phrase to 
express the sixtieth celebration of the Queen’s reign. THis 
Roval Highness calls it ‘‘the diamond wedding” of the 
(Queen and her nation. This is happy, and will doubtless 
be adopted. But a London daily, usually ‘‘ certain sure ”’ 
of everything, undertakes to correct the Prince, and asserts 
that the ‘‘diamond wedding”’ is the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of a marriage. Even a journalist’s hasty pen 
might have been suspended long enough to allow him to 
reflect within himself that it must be unheard of for a 
married couple both to survive their wedding-day for 
seventy-five years, seeing that people do not marry in this 
country much under twenty years of age. The Prince, 
of course, is right. The sixtieth anniversary of a wedding 
is the diamond wedding-day. 


The air teems with suggestions for local and general 
funds to supply all sorts of things, from a lunatic asylum 
to a town puinp, assoc iating the object with the Sovereign's 
‘diamond wedding with the nation.” I beg to suggest to 
those in high places that the most appropriate celebration 
possible would be the institution by the Queen herself of a 
system of Royal IIonours for the admirable Sovereign's 
own sex. In honour of all that the Queen has been, and 
all that she has taught her people as to the powers of mind 
and body, and the noble moral and domestic character that 
can be displayed by a woman sharing in political and public 
life and work, why should she not create several women 
peeresses in their own right, and establish an Order 
of knighthood for illustrious women, the conferring 
of which should entitle the recipient to be called ‘* Lady” 
as aman is called ‘‘Sir” in like case’ Successful actors 
and managers, musicians, artists, authors, political workers, 
chairmen of public bodies and of charitable committees— 
all these are knighted, and the title has long ceased to 
connote a warlike personage. Indeed, there is one 
Order to which ladies are admitted —namely, the 
Imperial Crown of India; but this is confined to women 
who have held some official post in our great dependency. 
I want to see opened the fountain of honour to the great 
woman - monarch’s own sex, so that there shall be 
feminine analogies henceforth to Sir Henry Irving, Sir 
Walter Besant, Sir Joseph Barnby, Sir E. Poynter, Sir 
Augustus Harris, and Sir Edmund Currie. 


Doubtless there would be heartburnings over the 
choice of the women to be so fayoured. But are there 
not the like in the case of men? Don't you think 
you could find a hundred men authors who cannot 
imagine why Sir Walter Besant was singled forth 
for his kmghthood ’ As matters stand, Baroness 
Burdett- Coutts is the unique instance of a woman 
receiving honour from the Queen for her public 
services, Why not make the royal Princesses 
Duchesses in their own right, as their brothers are 
Dukes, and raise Lady Henry Somerset, Lady Dufferin, 
Lady Carlisle, Lady Battersea, and a few other dis- 
tinguished women of family to the Peerage, with the 
remainder to their daughters before their sons?’ This 
would be a unique, and yet as things go now a justifiable 
and suitable, commemoration of our present Queen’s era, 
so remarkable for women already. 


Among the “ great ladies” who are not content to live 
for themselves alone, the beautiful and gracious young 
Duchess of Sutherland takes a foremost place, being ever 
ready to give both influence and personal exertion to the 
service of the community. Her Grace is now deeply 
interested in an effort to help the crofters and cottagers of 
the Western Highlands and islands of Scotland, in the most 
practical manner—namely, by helping them to find a suit- 
able outlet for their own industry. They are, like the 
Irish, Celts, with the characteristics of that race, and their 
condition is at least as desperate as that of the most con- 
gested districts of Ireland, though they have not hitherto 
been as articulate as to their sorrows as their Irish brethren 
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rti i The Scotch cottars’ creat trouble lies in the 
I t ! I the manufacture of ** home- 
pun’ tweeds, has fallen into the hands of mid@lemen to so 
° legree that they work as little for themselves as if 
they were many slaves. Th merchant,” as the village 
storekeeper l, has advanced the necessaries of life 


A TRIMMED CLOTH COSTUMN®. 


to the crofters and their families—at the most extravagant 
prices very often. He has had to wait for his money till 
the cottage looms have spun the cloth, but his risk 
in doing so is practically nil, as the crofter is 
fixed to his native soil and cannot get away from his 
creditor. The cloth, when ready, is then taken from the 
weaver at the ‘‘merchant’s” own price, and that is 
balanced against the score, so as to leave always a hopeless 
tale of debt undischarged. Thus the crofter could never 
sell his manufactures in the open market at the best price 
that the goods would command even if any other buyer 
than the local merchant had offered. . 


Some few years ago, a ladies’ committee, with a full 
insight into these difficulties, was formed to help these 
poor folk out of the slough into which they had sunk. The 
late Lady Rosebery was one of the active members of the 
original committee, and the work has been well supported 
by the Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Mackenzie of Gair- 
loch, Mrs. Beckett, and others. They have now formed 
themselves into a limited liability company (the dividend 
being “limited” too, for it is never in any event to exceed 
three per cent., and for long will be nothing probably) in 
order to develop and improve the cottage industry of those 
districts in what is practically a co-operative form. Local 
managers have been appointed to sell the necessaries of 
life, and also the wool for spinning, direct at the lowest 
prices to the poor workers, and to take from them the 
finished product of their toil when ready and pass it into 
the best markets, giving the labourers the price obtained, 
less expenses. Every length of the real homespun is to be 
stamped by the association, and a warehouse for supplying 
tailors and dressmakers has been opened at 12, Woodstock 
Street, London, W. 


Messrs. Drew, of Piccadilly Circus, have had on show 
this week two magnificent dressing-bags, intended as 
wedding gifts at a fashionable Canadian marriage. The 
Illustration shows the lady’s bag. It is in myrtle-green 
crocodile leather. The fittings are more beautiful than the 
engraving can convey; they are 22-carat ‘‘ fire-encrusted ” 
gold, the repoussé design being of Louis XY. character, 





and hand-beaten. The crests and monograms are in dull 
gold carved from the solid. The work has taken some 
three months to execute, and was entirely carried out at 
their London works. The gentleman’s bag is equally 
handsome, but of plainer character. F. F.-M. 
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WESTPHALITE 


yN pursuance of Section 6 of the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1896, an order by the Home Secretary, dated 
Dec. 19, 1896, has been issued, which absolutely prohibits the use of various explosives, including gunpowder, 
in all unsafe coal mines and in such as are not wet throughout. 





Eight explosives out of the many now in use are permitted; of these Westphalite is at once the 
cheapest and safest. Westphalite has been thoroughly tested, as witness the following extracts from two 
of the numerous Reports given by Well-known Authorities— 


Mr. EMERSON BAINBRIDGE, Colliery Proprietor, M.P., M.Inst.C.E., in Report dated March 13, 1896, says: 


“Westphalite did not cause any explosion when fired into Coal Dust or Coal Dust and Coal Gas mixed, whereas the other explosives against which it 
was tested failed under these tests.” He adds, * I believe that if this explosive had been in use at the Blackwall Collicries, in Derbyshire, where a recent 
disastrous explosion took place, the accident would have been averted, and I consider that in the case of most of the colliery explosions of the past where 
gunpowder was in use, the employment of such an explosive as Westphalite would in all probability have prevented the occurrence of such accidents.”’ 

Mr. JOHN KNOWLES, Manager of the Pearson and Knowles Coal and Iron Company, Limited, reports, 
under date Sept. 19, 1896, on experiments with Westphalite, at the Company’s Collieries at Ince, near Wigan: 


*T have conducted numerous experiments with almost all the so-called safety high explosives for mining purposes, in the testing station erected near the 
Collieries of the Pearson and Knowles Coal and Iron Company, Limited, and 1 find Westphalite to give the most satisfactory results with regard to 
safety in highly explosive mixtures of Coal Dust and Gas. I have also compared the results of Westphalite with other high explosives- by 
practical tests in blasting coal in various mines—and find that Westphalite gives the best results in producing the coal in a good ‘round marketable 
condition, and it is also free from any disagreeable fumes.” 


WESTPHALITE. 


A Company has been formed to acquire the Sole Rights of Manufacturing and dealing in Westphalite in 
the United Kingdom, the British Colonies and Dependencies, &c.; it is intended to offer some of the Shares of 
this Company for Public Subscription at an early date. The Company will supply Westphalite at 8d. 


per pound. 
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TESTIFY TO THE MERITS OF 
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CHESS IN AUSTRI« 
Game played at Gratz between Messrs. J. Bs ind F. Ha 
Ruy I 
. © Mr. B puack Mr. H i Mr. I Mr. il 
1.Pto K 4th I’ to K 4th P to R Sth Q to Bend 
2 KttoK Bard KttoQ B 4rd » Bto R 4th Kt to Bsq 
3. Bto Kt Sth P to Q KR Srd .B K 3rd to Kt 2nd 
4. Bto R 4th Kt to B 3rd iKRtoQ Bag Kt to K 2nd 
>». Castles Kt takes P 25. Qto Kt tth Q to Bsq 
4. P to Q Ath Pto Q Kt 4th 26. Q to B Sth R to K sq 
7. Bto Kt 3rd P te to Q ith 7.Qto Q bth B to Q wnd 
&. I’ takes I B to K 3rd Ys. Bto Kt 6th K to B 2nd 
» Pto Bard B to Q B Ath 20. R to B 3rd Q to Kt 2nd 
10.Q KttoQ2nd Castles . RtoK Kt3rd to K 3rd 
11. B to B 2nd Kt takes Kt 1. R takes P (ch K takes R 
12. Q takes Kt 2. Q takes B K to K B sq 
White's weakness is} lated cent i. R to R 3rd K to R 2nd 
Vawe —*S enone followed a 44. B to B Sth Q Rto K sq 
7] > as the effe f leavi that «4 > " > 
Me ee is eke, oor ad M R to K Kt rd PtoQ 5th 
exchanging and opening the Bishop's fil 4%}. Bto B 2nd 
f Black's attack later White now threater Ib tak Kt 
12 Tl’ to B Srd lowed by B takes P cel 
13. ¢ »Q3 to Bat 
Th as + 1 and aie “; Q to Beg 
15. B to B 4th, and Whire hasa good game. | 24 Pace s : + i _ 
> “ A age Lal stkes Rt {takes B 
M.RtoQeq 8 §=s_- Pto K R 3rd . Bto Q ard Kt to K znd 
rg Manat now prevent White's threatened | 40, BtakesQ RP Kt to Q 4th 


} , 
* : mae } 41. Bto Kt 7th 
15. PtoQ R Ath P to Kt 5th 2. RtoQKt3rd Pto QB 4th 


Kt takes Kt P 


16. B to Kt 3rd Kt to K 2nd 3. R c c 
‘ 3. R takes Kt 
17. P takes P B to R 2nd | 
elegant finishing — stroke Now 
Whi te must now tin the Pawn clear, | White’sQ RP mu *t Black his Rook 
BH cannot ales B takes I without | in a few moves, the White King being in 
all wing White the winning move Kt stop Black awn queening A 
4th rhis | is all very nicely played a well played arn creditable to beth 
White, as indeed is the whole gan players 
18. Kt to Q 4th B takes Kt | 43 P takes I 
19. Q takes B P to B 3rd | 44. K to B 2nd R to Q sq 
20. P to B 4th R to Kt sq 145. K to K 2nd Resigns 


Show - Rooms : 


SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIRE Sinder AT MANUFACTURERS' 


The Largest and Choicest Stock 
in the World of 


CANTEENS FITTED TO SUT | 

THE SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS | 

OF CUSTOMERS, WHOSE OWN | 

| GOODS CAN BE INTRODUCED 
IF DESIRED. 


CANTEENS, 
ENTREE DISHES, 
TABLE KNIVES, 
FISH KNIVES, 
DESSERT KNIVES, 
TABLE SPOONS, 
TEA & COFFEE 
SERVICES, 
&ec. 


AWARDED NINE GOLD ; 
MEDALS. 





Testimonial from 
Legislative Assembly, 
W. Australia. 
“Your execution of the order for the 
Plate of the Refreshment Rooms Com- 
mittee has given great satisfaction to 
the Members of Parliament.” 


GOLDSMITHS’ 











A CHOICE 
ALL GOODS MARKED 


& SILVERSMITHS’ 


(THE GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Ltd. 
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KttoK B l ] K K 12. B to B 6th R to R 2nd 
Bee: rea ! of ¢, if Kt takes B. 13. P takes Kt 
i j j kes KP: 4. At tak Kim I. Bt to BK 9q (ch), ef 
B to Q sre ! fe gn 13. Kt to K 4th Kt to K 6th 
a3 K 2nd B takes Kt li. B to Kt Sth 
B takes B Kt to Q B 3rd Spay ae 
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, > 15. B takes Q Kt takes Q 
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Bn P to Q BBrd 17. Kt takes R Kt ‘Q8 to K6th 
J Q ith to K I ’ 18. RK to B 2nd K to B 2nd 
dig sgnacndrce 19. Kt takes B R takes Kt 
\ \ 20. R to K sq K to Qsq 
l 21. P to K Kt 4th Resigns 
Ss ] 1 No. 2752.—By F. List 
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PROBLEM No. 2755.--By D. Mackay 

















which is open to amateurs at present residing 
commence 
Mr. Charles B. Unger. 
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White to play, and mate in three moves. 


The Brussels Chess Club announces its annual championship tourney, 
in Belgium. The contest will 


on Jan. 23, and entries may be sent not later than Jan. 20 to 
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WILLS AND 
The will (dated Sept. 25, 


even date with the will, 


BEQUESTS. 
1896 9 with two codicils 
and the other dated Oct. 2 
following), of Mr. William Tattersall, J.P., of Quarry 
Bank, Blackburn, Lancashire, and of Saint Anthony’s, 
Milnthorpe, Westmorland, who died Nov. 15, was 
proved at the Lancaster District Registry on Dec. 18 by 


one of 


ou 


Mrs. Alice Whiteley, the daughter, Mr. George Whiteley, 
M.P., Mr. Robert Lund, and Mr. Joseph Wharton Pollitt, 


the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to £549,536. The testator gives all the consumable house- 


hold stores and provisions at both his residences, an 
annuity of £700, and £5000 to his wife, Mrs. Mary 
Tattersall; his residence, Saint Anthony's, with all the 


furniture and effects, for the personal use and enjoyment 
of his wife, for life, or so long as she shall remain his 
widow ; and then to his daughter, Mrs. Whiteley; his 
residence, Quarry Bank, with all the furniture and effects, 
subject to his wife’s having the right to occupy and enjoy 


the same for six months after his death, to his said 
daughter ; and all his jewellery and wearing apparel to 
his daughter. He bequeaths £2000 to the Black- 
burn and East Lancashire Infirmary; £3000 to his 
nephew William Vann Tattersall; £5000 to be divided 
between the other children of his brother Thomas ; £3000 
between the children of his sister Nancy Wedgwood ; £2000 


£1000 each to his niece, the daughter 
of his sister Alice Cartmell, Bryan Lawson Holine, Ada 
Margaret Holme, Daniel Thwaites, and Edith Mary 
Thwaites; and liberal legacies to his executors, employés 
in his brewery, Messrs. Dutton and Co., Blackburn, 
coachman, and bailiff, and also to domestic servants. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon 
trust, for his daughter, for life; then as to £50,000 for her 
son who shall first attain the age of twenty-one, and, as 
to the ultimate residue, for the children and issue of his 
daughter as she shall by deed or will appoint. 


The Irish probate of the will (dated Sept. 24, 1889), 
with three codicils (dated Sept. 24, 1894, Dec. 23, 1895, 
and June 2, 1896), of the Right Hon. James Pierce, Baron 
Farnham, of Farnham, Cavan, Ireland, who died on 
Oct. 26, granted to the Right Hon. Somerset Henry, 
Baron Farnham, the nephew, and Archibald Godley, the 
executors, was ‘resealed in London on Jan. 1, the value of 
the personal estate in England and Ireland being £72,621. 
The testator bequeaths £2000 to his nephew Colonel 
Saunderson, M.P.; £2500 to Archibald Godley; £750 
each to his executors; £5000 to his niece Isabella Sarah 
Maxwell; £3000 each to his niece Anna Frances Burrows, 
and his nephews Llewellyn T. B. Saunderson and Henry 
Edward Maxwell; £1000 to his nephew Vice-Admiral 
the Hon. William John Ward; stocks and shares to the 
value of £1160 to Jane Eliza Godley; £1000 to the Bishop of 
Kilmore, Elphin, and te for the Sustentation Fund of 
the Church of Ireland; £200 to the Cavan Protestant 
Orphan Asylum; all his jewellery, with the exception of 


to William Cartmell ; 


two diamond rings, to his nephew Lord Farnham, and 
legacies to servants. He gives everything he has power 
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GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


—- 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON W. (ccssriccinons 


CASH PRICES, 















Pci wwii GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT ST., W. 
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The Goldsmiths’ Company’s Celebrated £100 Plate Chest. 


PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 
SELECTION OF CANTEENS IN 





ELECTRO-PLATE, AND CUTLERY. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


112, 


AN 


COMPANY, 


STOCK from £7. 
IN PLAIN FIGURES FOR CASH WITHOUT DISCOUNT. 
THE LARGEST AND CHOICEST STOCK IN THE WORLD OF SOLID SILVER, 


REGENT STREET, 


(A. B. Savory and Sons), late of Cornhill, E.C., is transferred to this Company.) 


‘eavine PURCHASERS FROM 25 TO 50 PER ) 


The Largest and Choicest Stock 
in the World of 


CANDELABRA, 
CRUET FRAMES, 
DISH COVERS, 
VEGETABLE DISHES, 
FISH FORKS, 
DESSERT FORKS, 
DESSERT SPOONS, 
TRAYS, 
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B. AWARDED THE CROSS 
OF THE 
LEGION OF HONOUR. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


GOODS FORWARDED TO THE 
COUNTRY ON APPROVAL. 











ADJOINING 
(sreae OSCOPIL CUMPANY,) 


LONDON, W. 
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PETER ROBINSON’S 
GREAT 


WINTER SALE 


THIS DAY, 
AND THROUGHOUT THE MONTH. 


SUBSTANTIAL REDUCTIONS 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 








Catalogues Post Free. 


PETER ROBINSON 


LTD., 


| Oxford St. and Regent St. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


And 170, REGENT sT., LONDON, WV. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 




















IRISH CAMBRIC Children's Bordered ~ ee ~~ 
Ladies’ . .. 23 Ladies’ ... 2/9 
| Samples and Illustrated Gents’ ... me .. 33 Gents’ : 8/ll 
Price-Lists Post Free. 
atonnstneiee tet POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. Pi-S:hws,21,r, does 
* Dinner-Napkins, 5/6 perdoz. 3 
Table-Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 2} yards by 3 vards, 5/11 each ; Kitchen Table- 
Cloths, 114d. each; Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. ; Frilled Linen Pillow-Cases, from 1/4} each. 
Ry Special Appointments (o the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. 
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Dunlop 
| Pneumatic Tyres 
iw. for Carriages. 


| | Absence of Noise, 
DRIVING ON AIR CUSHIONS. 

















te 
AIR TUBE--” 
OUTERCOVER -"S 






In a closed 
carriage cone 
| versation can 
be carried on 
in a whisper. 


| COMFORT 

INCREASED. 
DRAUGHT 

DECREASED. 






_ CANVAS FABRIC. 


DUNLOP 
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*.* CARRIAGES ON HIRE.—Carriages fitted with Dunlop Pneumatic Tyres can be 
hired from the Coupe Co., Britannia Road, Fulham (Telephone No. 8697), without extra 
charge, by mentioning (when ordering) that Dunlop Tyres are required. 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE Co.,LTD., | 


at: itecs and Sole Makers of the Celebrated Dunlop Tyres for Cycles 








Tevrorams: “ AIRINESS 
TELEPHONE No. 67% 


166, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


WORKS: 
ALMA STREET, COVENTRY. 





SHOW-ROOMS: 
14, Recent Street, Lonpon, S.W. 
BRANCHES: 
DuBLIN, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, NOTTINGHAM, GLASGOW, AND ABROAD. 














Dartring Brand. Me fromall Chemists. 
Wholesale Depét :—67, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 

















Dr. DE JONGH’S ucir-snown 
COD LIVER OIL. 


CHEST, THROAT, DEBILITY, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, RICKETS, &. 


It is sold by all Chemists, in capsuled Imperial Half-pints, 2/6; Pints, 4/9; Quarts, 9/- 
See Testimonials surrounding each Bottle. 


Sole Consignees: ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., Ltd., 210, High Holborn, London. 


The most Efficacious 
Remedy for Diseases of the 





CuHier Orrice: SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET ST., E.C. 
President: THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, 


This Socivty was established in 1862 to supply Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, &c., and every other description 
of mechanical support to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 
WATER BEDS AND INVALID CHAIRS AND CARRIAGES ARE LENT TO THE AFFLICTED. 
It provides against imposition by supplying the appliance on the certificate of a Surgeon only. By special grants it ensures 
that every deserving applicant shall receive prompt assistance, 
OVER 270 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED EVERY WEEK. 
Annual Subscription of £0 10 6 Entitles to Two Recommendations 
Life Subscription of - 5 590 per Annum. 


CONTRIBUTIONS ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED. Bankers : Messrs. Barciay and Co., Ltd., Lombard 8+, 








RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 





HITCHING’S BABY 


The Premier Manufacturers of High Grade BABY CARRIAGES — 
in the World, have extensive Show-Rooms at 
23, 21, and 19, LUDGATE HILL, London, E.C. 
(WORKS: LUDGATE SQUARE.) 


198, OXFORD STREET, London, W. 


(NEAR PETER ROBINSON’S.) 


28, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W. 


(ST. GEORGE’S PLACE, NEAR HYDE PARK CORNER.) 


‘GTORES 


THE 
“ TROUVILLE ” 
BABY-CAR 


8 equally adapted for use as 4 

Sleeping Car for a young 

baby, or a Mail Car for an older 
child. 


. New registered design. 






_ 


2. Runs on four silent wheels. 
8. Small light front wheels. 
4. 


Very safe, centre of gravity 
being very low. 


/ ~~ 65. Hitching’s Patent Cee 
KA Springs. Very easy. 






















Messrs. HITCHING and WYNW have recently had the honour of building the Baby Carriage for the Baby Prince = - ee AT / C Sag 
Edward of York, having previously executed orders for H.M. the Queen, H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, H.R.H. the hn se :) = 7 Zo V4 6. Occupies small space. 
Duke of Connaught, H.R.H. Princess Henry of Battenberg, H.R.H. the Duchess of Fife, H.R.H. Princess Henry of Sud f 2 7. Has deep well for legs and 
Prussia, &c.; also the Royal and Imperial Families of Russia, Germany, Denmark, Portugal, and Sweden. Z K/ va, x 4% > feet. No cramping. 
HITCHING'S BABY CARRIAGES from 2 to 25 guineas, and BABY CARS from 15s. 6d. to 10 guineas, are not Va! \ lX7 ae 8. Hitching’s Patent “ Any 
only the BEST, but also 25 per cent. cheaper than those sold by dealers and stores. A carriage should always be a pe =, Position Hood.” 
urchased from the actual manufacturer. Inquiries receive prompt and courteous attention. Illustrations free. (a NZ "hath v Half the wei 
‘orrespondence solicited. 300 varieties in stock oe, ws 4 * Soe Se? Tae ot © weed 
Spo : . . y he, body. Fine wicker and 
Bankers: Caritat & Counties Bank Liverpool Agency: 74, Botp Sr. I grass. 


Telegram Address : 


and City Bank. “ Hitcurxe, Lonpon.” 


HITCHING’S “PRINCESS MAY” BABY CARRIAGE IS MOST SUITABLE FOR A 
CHRISTENING PRESENT, BEING RECHERCHE AND UNPROCURABLE ELSEWHERE. 


Before going elsewhere send for Hitching’s Pictorial Price Book, free on mentioniag “ The Illustrated London News.” 


Boston (U.S.A.) Agency: 92, Wasninaton Sr. 


10. Cool in summer. 

11. Artistically painted. 

12. Beautifully upholstered in 
pale blue or art green. 


Price as drawn && 4&s. net. 
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Macfadyen, he 
ym sundry trust 


The will (dated 


ILLUSTRATED JAN. 16, 1897 
leaves all his real and personal estate, 
s, for his wife and children. 
July 13, of Mr. Francis Irving, 
late of Tunbridge Wells, and formerly of 33, Oxford 
Terrace, Hyde Park, and Bournemouth, who died on 
Sept. 18, was proved on Dec. 29 by Miss Isabella Sarah 
Bruce Irving, Augustus Henry Oakes, the Rev. John 
i! 573. The William Vernon Taylor, Irving Henry Seppings Harrison, 
ven to his father, a and Gerald Charles Colman, the executors, the value of 
ompany, and £300 the personal estate amounting to £26,803. The testator 
£300 to his bequeaths £100 each to his nephew Maxwell Harrison and 
and legacies to to his sister-in-law ‘—* Josephine Irving; an annuity of 
nd personal estate hi £100 to his brother, James Corbet Irving; £200 to his 
upon trust, for his son nephew Charles Percy Taylor; £400 each to his nieces 
, for his daughter. Kate Irving and Emma Irving, and legacies to his 
tines marked A and executors. ‘The residue of his property he leaves, upon 
with a codicil trust, for his two daughters, Isabella Sarah Bruce Irving 
Skinner. formerly of and Helen Bruce Irving. 
, and late of the The will (dated Jan. 7, 1896) of 
who died on Noy. 8, Greenall, widow of Sir Gilbert Greenall, 
exandra Burns Skinner, Hall, Warrington, who died on Oct. 30, 
Skinner, the brother, Dec. 29 at the Chester District Registry by Susannah 
ws, the value of the Greenall and Bertha Greenall, the daughters and execu- 
t to legacies of £100 trixes, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
and £11,975. The testatrix gives everything she dies 


The residue of his real and personal 
ud sister, Elizabeth Savory, for up 
1896 
24, 1894) of Mr. Philip Alexander 

who died on Noy. 23, was 
Arbuthnott James Hughes, 
nwell, the executors, the 
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Dame Susannah 
Bart., of Walton 
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£52,044. 
Henry 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH 


'SCRUBB’S::: AMMONIA 
Household 
MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 

















Price 1s. per Bottle. 
Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 


SCRUBB & CO., 32b Southwark Street, London, S8.E., 
MANUFACTURERS GF SCRUBB’S ANTISEPTIC SKIN SOAP, 


Sir JOHN BENNETT, Lto., 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 
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Sharp 
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Avoid Imitations 


OF 


OGDEN’S 


‘‘GUINEA-GOLD” 


CIGARETTES 
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BENSON'S ss WATCHES 


Guaranteed for Accuracy, Durability, and Strength. 


In Silver Cases, In 18-ct. Gold Cases, BENSON’S BENSON’S In Silver Cases, 








£10. «£10, NOTE, 


KEYLE 


nanship, 


In 


WATt oi | 


SILVER watcha, from £2. 
GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 


strated Catalogues post free. 


return for 
nd safe per p 


A STANDARD GOLD KEY- 


$25." at te a MAME OREOR hay | ak at 


WATCH, ace ‘ ull citt es, Je 1 
thirteen act in massive Is-carat ce with Mor eran 
rch J Free and safe per p Il 


Bir JOHN MENNET Lt London 
£5, —SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 


LEVER WATCH. A fine d-plat 
rh CHEAP RSE WATCH 


Pit D ( Da r, 
£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. | dusttight, GOLD CHAINS like ae i 
acetals Seton” Mastcahed bat Veena Chnaen ty Toren JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Guineas extra. ‘Es Stimates f or Turret Clocks 


Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 65, SmenpenTe, London. 


£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. 
Arms and Tneseriptione icd to order, 


sai —. 
ainp, and 








FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


Neaves food 


‘** An excellent food, admirably adapted to the wants of 
Infants and Young Persons, and being Rich in Phosphates 
and Potash is of the greatest utility in supplying the 
Bone-forming and other Indispensable Elements of Food.’’ 


Sir CHAS. A. CAMERON, M.D. 


“Special Make” 

LADY'S KEYLESS 

LEVER WATCH. 

Three-quarter 

Plate LEVER 

Movement, Strong 

Keyless Action, with 

Seconds Dial and Gold 

Inner Case. In 18-ct. 

Gold Cases, either Hunt- 

ing, Half - Hunting, or 

Crystal Glass, Engraved 
or Plain Polished, with 
Monogram Engraved 
Free. Price £10. 





Or in Silver Cases, £25. 


i oP 





‘BANK? WATCH, 


Best London Make 
KEYLESS 


ENGLISH LEVER: 


Is a good Knock- 

about Watch for general 
Wear. 'l hree-quarter Plate 
ENGLISH LEVER Move- 
ment, with Chronometer 
Balance, Strong Keyless 
Action. Frice £5. 


Selections on Approval. 


Sent Free and Safe to all 
Parts of the World. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF WATCHES, RINGS, AND 
JEWELLERY CF ALL KINDS (New Edition) POST FREE. 











SOLD EVERYWHERE. J.w.BENSON 


Steam Factory: 
62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL; 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, 2E.C., 





1s. EACH. 





IN ilb. PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS, 
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Do you know 


that you can make Sixteen Breakfast Cups of Beef Tea from 


a 2-oz. Jar of 


LiIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


costing less than a Penny per Cup? Not being artificially 
flavoured, you can season it with whatever condiment you 
like best, or simply add ai little salt. Many people do 


not know that both for Beef Tea and Kitchen Use it 


goes such a long way. 
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THE MOST ECONOMIC, CONVENIENT, 
& PORTABLE FORM OF SOUP. 
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| | eziee Light 
SQUARES ‘ 


(MULLIGATAWNY, GRAVY, JULIENNE, ETC). BURNS PARAFFIN, §wofll An 
FOR MAKING. FRESH SOUP, OR f KEEPS ALIGHT IN ALL eer =| 


wee 
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Uva 


IMPROVING HOME MADE STOCK WEATHERS. 


| 
EACH SQUARE WILL PRODUCE | POST FREE TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
NICKEL-PLATE, ALUMINIUM, 63 oz. 


YU 15/= 177/S 
European Agency—102, FORE STREET, EC. 
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YY ‘ i Re a le ee ME FN 
Yj/ SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
If unable to obtain the Lamp in your locality, send P.O.0., and yo 
without delay direct from the 


UTRITIOUS SOUP. 20™ CENTURY LAMP C°- 


oe . 21, Baker Street, London, W. 
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Prepared by 


E LAZENBY & SON, L?18 Trinity SELONDON.S.E. ; 
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CIENCE JOTTINGS 

When I read the list of New Year honours conferred upon 

an on | ees Lene ersons more 0 shed, and wher 

of Mr. Frederic Hill, of Inverleith House, persons more or | eeindrs: 9 

Hamy stead, who died on Novy. 17, was proved with interests of 

sdward Bernard Levin Hill, the nephew, and eyolcer ) e a 

Hill, the great-nephew, the execu ister, added to 

pers nal estate being £11,330. Thetestator and Playfair con 

each to his daughter Mrs. Edgeworth me regarding the relative neglect of a great man among 

tt and her husband, John Scott: annuities of whom as yet no Prime Minister has seen fit to honour. 

! ised from the Government) to his I refer to Herbert Spencer. Possibly, nay, one may 

llen Gertrude Hill, and Mary probably, I think, Mr. Spencer might not feel 

rs; and specific gifts thankful for elevation to the House of Lords. He 

portrait of his fathen of the st modest and retiring of in earnest student 

Museum and Art of nature, who has spent his life in building up, patiently 

f his pl perty he ind successfully, a « utive and consistent scheme of 

ighters. thought and a philosophy which take the undisputed 

fact of evolution for their keynote. ‘The man in the 

t,” nowadays, knows a good deal al Darwin's 

views, and he mav even have heard of Dr. Alfred Russel 

ft Wren’s Wallace, the colleague of Darwin. But the name of 

urried, Spence! not known of the multitude, and even you 

fairly well educated man or woman 1s often puzzled to 

lo ate the at itus ot the philosophe whose influe nce has 

permeated the thought of our age more distinctly perhaps 


:) 





of any other 
often knows 


investigator. 


than the views and opinions 
naught of its 


So true is it that the world 
greatest men. 

It is the fate of a philosopher like Spencer to work 
unrecognised and unesteemed by the But if the 
nation at large has not awoke to an ade quate con eption ot 
what thought and progress owe to Spencer, there is no 
scientist who will not own to the full his indebtedness to 
the man whose life has been spe nt in organising knowledge 
according to evolution, just as Bacon, in his day, showed 
men the way of logical thought and thinking. Mr. Spence 
has concluded his lifelong work. He has completed the 
system of philosophy founded on the doctrine of evolution, 
and has brought every phase of life and conduct under 
the cegis of the great conception of progress and develop- 
ment. From the evolution of the flower to that of 
morals and conduct, Spencer has shown that our guiding 
idea is to be found in the development theory. Astronomers 
are telling us that the planets show definite order in respect 
of their birth, growth, maturity, and death. They teach us 
that the same elements extend universally through space to 
form sun and satellites alike. The evolution we see taking 
around us in our own little world is only part of 
bigger scheme which is at work in the universe at 
The share Herbert Spencer has had in formulating 


1 over which she has a power of appoint- 
her two daughters 


its May 19 

In common 
at heart, 1 
Joseph 


words Kelvin 


ess disting 
the 
distinguished si 
the peerage to 
ipany, another thought occurred to 


science crowd. 
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is one 
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place 
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large. 


Chichester, who is a total 
remplar Order, 


MURATTI'S CIGARETTES are guaranteed 
Manufactured from the choicest growths of 
Turkish Tobacco, ani are acknowledged by 
connoisseurs to be the finest in the Market. 


“ ARISTON ” 


(Finest Turkish Dubec Tobacco). 


SMOKED BY ROYALTY. 


SOLD ALL OVIR THE WORLD. 
Beware of Imitatiors. 





CASFH’S 


Cambric Frillings, 


WITH 
DRAWING CORD WOVEN INTO THE FABRIC, 


"and Children’s Underclothing, and 
ilso Pillow Cases, 


For Trimming Ladies 
Children’s and Infants’ 


Sheets and American Spre 


Washing Dresses, 
ads. 


A NEW EDITION OF OUR ILLUSTRATED PATTERN 
BOOK is now ready, and will be sent free by post on receipt 
of post-card to any lady writing for it, together with 
Names and Addresses of Drapers from whom Frillings, 
&e., can be obtained. For Pattern Book, which need not be 
returned, but may be kept for future reference, address 


J. & J. CASH, Limited, Coventry. 


Please Mention this ine 


cunTOw’s EAR-CAP. 


PATENT 
For Remedying Prominent Ears, 
Preventing Disfigurement in 
after life, Keeps the Hair Tidy. 
In all sizes. 


Send measure round head just 
above eurs. Price 3s. 6d. 


I. L. CLAXTON, 62, STRAND. 














THE BEST 
UMBRELLAS 


BEAR OUR NAME. 


mK S.FOX & COLMITED Sms 











ASTHMA CURE 








PNEUMAT 
SUPER 


SEE THE NEW PNEUMAT 


‘A remarkably smart contrivance Black and White 


** A design in lead pencils that deserves popularity 


** Surely a bo 
—Morning Leader, 


IC 


SEDED. 


IC COMPENSATION CYCLE. 


m to all be usy people.’’— Westminster Ga 
hope he may make a fortune by it. 


a uth. 


MOST INGENIOUS THING OF THE HOUR. 





If not obtainable at your Stationer’s, send for 
Specimens—3 Black, 1 Red, and 1 Blue, post 
free in the United Kingdom, is. 


Blaisdell Pencil Co., Ltd., 
46, Holborn Viaduct, 
Lonpon, E.C, 


PAPER PY (TD. 
PENCIL -PAT 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For the past thirty years it has never failed to rapidly 
restore grey or faded hair. [t arrests falling, causes luxuriant 
rowth, is permanent and harmless. It is nota dye, but a genuine 
estorer. In cases, 10s. 6d., of Hairdressers, Chemists, &c. Analysts’ 
report and circulars free. 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Berners Street, W. 
and « ‘ity bes sed. E.C., London. 


rrarener CONDON. , 


ROWLAN DS’ 


MACASSAR 
OiL 


Preserves the Hair, 
| Beautifies the Hair. 
THE ONLY GENUINE 
PREVENTIVE OF BALDNESS. 
Also in a Golden Colour. 
Of all Chemists. 
Bottles, 3s, 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 


the same 

as a cedar pencil, 

but covered with paper. 

RE-POINTS ITSELF 
AUTOMATICALLY, 





| cent 


INSTRAWARMERS 


The POCKET INSTRA is seapenenptibio ta a pocket, ornamental, and- 
by the special patent in its construction, Absolutely Safe and Cleanly- 
The INSTRA prevents chills, and soon dissipates the congestion 
caused by chills ; isinvaluable to delicate persons, who, by its use, can 
resist cold, changes of tempe wxature, or draughts. U seful when Driving, 
Shooting, Bieyeling,Travel ing, or at Theatres, Public Meetings,Chu 

PERSONS USING THE INSTRA CAN SIT IN A COLD ROOM 

IN COMFORT WITHOUT A FIRE. 
BLAIR & CO., 47, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.c- 


(,oddard’s 
_Plate Powder 


(NON-MERCTURIAL). 
MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY this Powder has 
sustained an unrivalled reputation throughout the United 
Kiage om and Colonies as the BEST and SAFEST Article for 
CLEANING SILVER and ELECTRO PLATE. Sold in Boxes, 
8., 23. 6d.,and 4s. 6d. each, by Grocers, Chemists, [ronmongers, &c. 


CODDARD’S FURNITURE CREAM. 
For Cieaning and Polishing all kinds of Cabinet Furniture, 
Sold in bottles, 6d. and 1s, each, A Chemists, Grocers, 

onmonger 


SIX GOLD ‘MEDALS AWARDED. 





FoR 





MERRYWEATHER ON 


FIRE PROTECTION OF 
COUNTRY MANSIONS, Etc. 





| MERRYWEATHERS’ “LONDON BRICADE” HAND-PUMP. 


TYRES | 


| to the 





London Fires in One Year 


Over Three-Fourths of the 
HAND- 


Rey wy by “LONDON BRIGADE” 
See Official Report.) 











Screws, and Jet, Painted 


Price, complete with Hose, 
Write for List No. 610s 


Vermilion, and delivered, £5 5s. 


MERRYWEATHERS' 
. 5 
63, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 203 YEARS, 66 GOLD MEDALS, 
D® SESS SHIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA. 
To wear with one stud centre of front 
Sixteen different sizes, Min. to Rin. neck 
teady for use, 5s. 6d., 7s. Gd... Ys. 6d 
GQHI IRTS.—AGI DI US.—The Only Flannel 
Shirts that never shrink in washing. Three for 34s. 6d., or 
6d. each, carriage free. Write for Patterns to the 
41, Poultry, London 
Wrist and Collar 
; Superior, 7s. 6d Extra 
Fine, 9s. Send three (not less), with cash perarmen t udy fo wuse 
carriage paid.—R. FORD and CO.,, 41, Poultry, Le ” 
(THE NUDE IN ART.—A Magnificent Series 
of FORTY-FIVE REMARQUE PROOFS, comprising the 
chef-d’ceuvres of the most famous Modern Masters. 

This Work is now Complete, and Subscriptions will be received 
for it either bound in One Vv luine, or in Twelve Part Each Plate 
measures 18}in. by 13} in. over a 

Prospectus, giving full partic ular. Will be sent upon applicatio te 
Publisher, and the whol ‘ollection may be seen eithe 


at 3, Soho Square, or 62a, Piceadilly, Ww. Published by 
H. 8. NICI HOLS, 3, Soho Square, ‘and 62a, Piccadilly, London, W. 


COVERINGS FOR SEMI § COMPLETE 
se OR GREY HAIR. 


Perfect imitations of 
Nature; invisible addi- 
tions to thin partings. 
art blending with nature 
so completely as to defy 
the closest serutiny. 
Half, Three-quarter, 
or Full Wigs on same 
Principle for Ladies 
or Gentlemen. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FR 


E, 


Single Shirts, Ils. 
only Makers, "R. FORD ana CO., 


( LD SHIRTS Refronted, 


Banded, fine linen, three for 6s 


Erery design in Arti- 
Jicial Hair for Fashion 
and Convenience, 


G BOND & SON, **iabahgs™ 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Ilatr from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Jair 
COLOUR, 

Being delicately 
odour, 

Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin 
or even white linen, 

Should be in every honse where a IIAiIn RENEWER 
is needed. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, 


NOTICE. 
THE MEXICAN TIAIR RENEWER can be obtained 
throughout the British Colonies, India, United States of 
America, &c., &e. 


its ORIGINAL 


to 


perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 


price 3s. Gd, 
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(‘HATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


G. A. HENTY’S New Novel, 
)UEEN'S CUP, i ly, ani ca pplied ix 
I 

4 NEW IRISH NOVEI 


VI" 
S. B. M. CROKE R'S Ne w Novel 


Mri PALE An Irish R 1) be 


tellers Crown 8 ! b 
Men HUNGERFOR DS New 
ies, AN ANXIOUS MOMENT, is 1 ready at 
W ILLIAM WESTALL’S New Novel, 
THE RED EAGLE: A Romance of I 
re t wll Booksellers’. Crown 8 loth 
Fines atitsmani OF CAPTAIN 
1 lited fr 
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Ms LAKCHEY, and 
CAREY n 
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Original 
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ever 


bear 
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Imitations, 
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with Inferior 
Pneumatic 
1888, and has 


in since. 
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and beat the Records. 


MILLIONS 





have been made and 


actors in 
All these 


wefore u 
dat Isat " eq lly terr € und related with 
this mparable Freuch 


we find i 
Morning Leader 


(HE CRUSADE THE 
Ky BRET HARTE. With a Fi 


Parti A NEW EDITION, « 8 it) ul 


MARK TWAIN'S LIBRARY OF 
ith 197 Mlustration W KEMBLI 
NEW EDITION wh 8s he ; 

Me TR EGASKISS : A Novel 


By Mr CAMIPBELI 
EDITION cr n &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 
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Boe 1 Robert Sauber 


London 


(CSULLETON'S 
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HER AL DIC 
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Family Arm , 

7s. 6d, 1 <-plates en 


CHAT 111, St artin’s Lane, W.4 


At thenti 
Ir formation respecting 
ant i hera “~ colour 
Me diaval Heral ‘ graving 
ILC MINATED ADDRESSES ON ‘VELLUM 
Pres} | London, W.C 


{RESTED STATIONERY. 


at Visiting cards 
Specimens tree 
t, London, W.4 


25, Crantn urn 


~~ 7 ng 
T. CULLETON, 
OETZ 
ANOS for 


MANN f 27, Bake 


pe HIRE, 10s. per 
Punings ¢ No hire charged if purchase 
Ihe cuenree oe , hhisten really good pian 

makers is HOMAS Ol I'ZMANN and ©CO.'S, 27 


r Stree 


ix months 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Ww. 


PIANOS, Ds. per monte, on 


easy On lhree Years’ 
Chea in Tonde 


Street 


System, 


tem is 


{OOD SOUND SECOND-HAND 
KW Returned from Mire 
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All Roca pac 


THOMAS URTEMANN and CO Ww 


OHN BROADWOOD 


27, Baker Street, London 


and 

° newly-intr 

have achieved phenc menal sucee 

Makers to Her Majc ty the Queen 
aud all ie Ro, yi al ¥ amily. 
eatl ey mdon, 


"ALMAINE’ SALE OF 
ORGANS, & " setaton von HIRE 
irs’ warranty Easy Terms, approval, carriage 
7, 9, and 11 guineas 


W 


80, 14 guineas 


Ciass 1, 17 guineas 
Class 2 20 guineas 
American Organs. by 
upwards. Full price pai 
wit hin three years if or 
ti s and particular 
LE. t Wl Vea oO ki bury 

Saturday 


CHAPPELL 


*““\ tone of remarkably sweet 
unusual sustaining power.’’—TZimes. 

**Combines the tone and power of 
with the compa tness of 
cottage piano.”’— Daily News. 


s 3, 23 guineas. | Class 6, 
s 4, 26 guineas 
0) guineas 
al the best 
war be 


) guineas 
Cla 40 guineas 
Class 9, 50 guineas 
s, from 
trument 
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E.C, 


Pavement Open tl 7: 


quality and 
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With 
NEW 


PIANOS, 


guineas 


The Handsomest 
DUNLOP TYRES FOR 
,| on application, - 
DUNLOP PNEUMATIC 


HUMOUR. 


sold 


Illustrated Booklet 
J 897 >’ * 


and the demand increases continually. 


Trade “ALL 


ATIS 


in the 


can be had GR 


TYRES ARE NOW PERFECTED FOR CARRIAGES OF ALL KINDS. 





Jan. 21,a 


Works : 


OFFICE 


nd 
ave aie Mo dle n 


CULLETON’S 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., LTD., 


ALMA 
BIRMINGHAM, NOTTINGHAM, MANCHESTER, 


160, CLERKENWELL RD., 
LONDON. 


E.C.. 


STREET, COVENTRY ; 


GLASGOW, DUBLIN, &c. 





MONTH. | 


Thomas 


t House mn to rv Sale, 
THOMAS OE TZMANN and Co.'s, 


PIANOS. | 


SONS’ | 
wluced CROSS STR UNG GRAND PIANOFORTES 


free. 


an ordinary upright or | 


NEW HIGH-CLASS. 


‘* While boasting 
workmanship, 
size and quality produced from a foreign work- 
Truth. 


PIANOS. 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, w. 


Pee & (Os 


— A NOVELTY! Us 


ALL KINDS OF 


SYNTH ETIC SCENTS 


Three in elegant case 


Outvie every effort for the production of 
\ natural perfumes. J 
) 
e 


Ww 
Cy 


the solid virtues of English 


shop.”’ 


Obtainable of Chemists, 
Stores, Perfumers, 
or direct from o 


Ond stree® 


If not obtainable locally, send 2s. 6d. for Sample Rottle. 





TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING 
IIxs been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 
for their children while teething with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhcea. 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 1jd. per Bottle. 


is as cheap as any piano of its | 


tre 
£25 0 0 
26 0 0 
1010 0 
11 0 0 


Gold, Open Face 

». Hunter or Half-Hunter 
| Silver, Open Face ‘ 
Hunter or Half-Hunter .. 
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ntlemen's, 


“TIMES”? WATCHES  crega, 


Guaranteed Genuine ENGLISH KEYLESS LEVER, j-plate Move- 

ment, Bréguet Sprung, Jewelled in 13 Actions and on End Stones, 

Compensated for all climates and positions, in massive 18-carat Gold 
or Silver Cases. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


SELECTIONS 
ON APPROVAL. 


| 2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


‘And 158 to 162, OxFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


ABOUT 
and Post Free 


Also a 
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WHERE TO WINTEI 
Z GRAND HOTEL. 
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WEST INDIES. 
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( {ANNES HOTEL BEAU SITE 
Weet areder nn Eng 

electri ight latest smitary ayy ‘ 

GG. GOUGLTZ 

CO rnin Fee Gd. HOTEL du PAVILLON 

ri 


Phi: First-Class Hotel offers ever miort, Splendid 4 
" " electric light, bathe, lift Lest home for 


Situated 
list liard 


im the 
t I mifort 


| PACE HotiGO, Propriet 


sin R E MO.—-EDEN HOTE L First-Class 
' Full th large garden mntbu met Tt M: derate 
rg ire ifort under management of the » pr 
~ r MODESTO. KEGHELLA summer, HOTEL DI als 
COU RCE BRIGA MARITTIMA 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING ‘CRUISES 


By the Steam-ships GAROERE tKT6 
LUSITANIA, 3877 t« fr gh nder 
For MOROCCO, SICILY PALESTINE and EGYPT. 
Leaving Feb. 17, returning April! 
For SOUTH of SPAIN, GREECI CONSTANTINOPLE 
leaving March 31, returning May 
For PORTUGAL, MOROCCO CORSICA, 
leaving April 21, returning May 2 
g£ Band, Electric Light sot & Cola Beth 
f FP. Gunen & Ce Hendl Ofice 
it Anvenson, AnbEneoNn. and Ce | wench } 
passage app the latter firm, at Fenchnre 
ondon, B.a.s « the West-End ranch Oflice, 
Street “ 


OORE 


traine 


ITALY, and SICTLY 


Stris 


High -Clare Cuisine 
gers 

enue, 
enue 
kepur 


BURGESS MINSTRELS. 

GIGANTIC HOLIDAY PROGRAMME. s'l JAMES 'S 
HALI Lana ADILLY PWICE DAILY, at Sand &, of Mirthfal 
relics Viquant. 20th Century Ideas, Everything new A 
Bright and Dv lightful Entertainment for Y« ming wr d Old Tickets 
at ‘Tree's Office, the Hall, and all Libraries ) 

and Is Seneca! Wiamune. tie. Lacarnean 


YCEUM.—MISS ELLEN TERRY 
4 IMOGEN CYMBELINE a) n.2 
2x, 20. MATINER, Wednes 
5 weno f nigh 
ked bey le ' 


AND 


& Bae wom. 
os 


limite 


Lyv¢ KM Ml 
NO MORE ASTHMA from. this moment. 
\ arded ome londs how 
ASTHMA S25 frence, © i a i “ve 
! 


Particnlars gratir and y if 
CLERY MARSEILLES 


‘AYLOR’S CIMOLITE the only 
thoroughly harmile * SKIN POWDER Prepared Wy 
experienced ‘O omnis and constantly prescribed by the neert 
eminent Skin D ‘ost free for 1 or 36 penny stumypr. 

Mos INVALU ALIA 
J. TAYLOR 


Horivalles 
ree from 

DR VRANCE 

is 

an 

bent 


Chemist, 1 Taher Street. 1 “ 


L I T 4 
Send your Ad 
SHERLOCK STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


1 Pamphlet on Cycle Parts Construction 


ORCHARDS OF CAMBRIDGE- 
AND HUNTINGDONS HIKE & Special 
iARDENER'S “uAGaZlNe, 


neon 


: S -T-O 


f { 
tt. F. HALL and ©O 
for Ilustratec 


TASTED 
SHIRE 


Commissioner ‘ rt in the 


Select Library. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum 


can be entered at any date. 
The Best and most Popular Books 
the Season are now in Circulation. 


of 


Prospectuses of Terms Free 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books 
always on Sale (Second-Hand). 


cation, 


large selection of Books in Leather Bindings 
suitable for Birthday and Wedding Presents, 


‘MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, 





30 to 34, New Oxford Street; 
Brompton Road, S.W.; 48, 
Victoria Street, E.C. 
And at 10 to 12, Barton Arcade, Ma: chester. 


241, Queen 
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nd distinctly for the benefit of future generations elaborated, systematised, and applied to all departments last October by the assertion which appeared in the columns 
the re must be regarded as excel- of thought. _ of that journal that the Apollinaris Water was not i natural 

the wo1 Much yet remains to be done, of course, in respect of mineral water, and that the Government of the United 
the further investigation of the causes or factors to the States had treated it as a manufactured water, imposing a 

influence of which evolution is due. Mr. Spencer has not fine upon its proprietors, must have been reassured to read 

finished the work of demonstrating the great doctrine of the in the same public ation last week a handsome acknowledg- 

age, any more than the modern astronomer has secured ment of the error of these statements. As a matter of fact, 

finality of thought in his own department. Critics will it has been established beyond serious contradiction 
discover deficiencies in Spencer’s work ; but perfection is that the Apollinaris Water sold by the Apollinaris 
the fate of no man, and it is something for one individual Company is the natural product of the Apollinaris 
to have completed the systematic ordering of a great system spring in Germany. ‘The United States Government 
of philosophy, such as may well form a sure foundation sent its own experts to Germany to report upon the 
for the thought of future ages. ANDREW WILSON, Apollinaris spring and the process of bottling carried on 
at its outlet, and as the result of this investigation the 
Secretary of the Treasury officially pronounced Apollinaris 
Readers of the Financial Ne »s who happen to be also to be a natural mineral water, and, as such, entitled to free 
drinkers of Apollinaris Water, and as such were alarmed importation into the United States. 





unless your 

















a | OID powerful drugs 
c v Pais 
doctor prescribes them. He can 
WH N force nature; you can't. Drugs 
are dangerous playthings. 


_ WANT TOW Nature wil help you if you help her. 


You must give her food in the easiest form 


possible. Then she has a chance to work. 
e Her natural food for natural weak conditions 
v v is milk (an emulsion). The natural food for 





unnatural weak conditions is 


Scott’s Emulsion. 


This is a food to give vitality, colour, flesh and strength when ordinary 








food has failed. Consumption is born of insufficient nourishment. So are 
many other wasting diseases. Nature is always craving food. The point is 
to put it where she can get at it--7 the blood. 


If you are thin and weak and your baby does not thrive, you both need 














Scott’s Emulsion. And you will never know what a blessing this 








The taste of it is sweet | Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil and Scott & Bowne, Limited, 


and pleasant. | London. 


Baby will cry for it Hypophosphites is until you try it. All Chemists. 


TRADE MARK, 











oxo Wie" OF SIAP dag r = \ a 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. | *” ame a ee ta 
Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. ‘ps NEES A \ 2 SH " DRES ING BAGS 
PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. —— 5x yea — WaneWs S| a 
RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE. Vaiss } rc asec gay §=»-: FITTED SUIT CASES, 
Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants. “a Wr ; = wes 4y Supplying Purchasers DIRECT 
Is PERFECTLY HARMLESS and DELICIOUS to the TASTE. 4 y= / y y from — hast by bo ing a l 


Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 2s. 6d. per Bottle. | : mo > name NS / LARGEST AND FINEST STOCK IN 
aad So THE WORLD TO SELECT FROM, 


























: - | : r fs VAZ Customers’ own Fittings Adarted 
Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of ¥ Ne 4 : < when Desired. 
66 THE CELEBRATED : 2A DESIGNS FREE BY POST. 
LOUIS” vVELVETEEN Sah ACTUAL MAKERS OF 
TO DREW & SONS, 2 PATENT WOOD-FIBRE TRUNKS, 


MAKERS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, - 
THOS. WALLIS «& CO., Ltd., Holborn Circus, London, £.C. 33, 35, & 37, Piccadilly Circus, Zondon, W. PATENT ‘' EN ROUTE’ TEA-BASKETS. 


‘wives Clarke's Pyramid’ 
mara wo ome IGHT-LIGHTS, 


Should be lighted in a front and back room in every house as socn as it is dark. 
N.B.—No paraffin or other dangerous material used in the manufacture. No water required. 


“ Pyramid” and “ Fairy ” Lights are the only Lights that can Safely be Burned in Lamps. 


respectable dealers here. Manufactured by CLAREE’S PYRAMID AND FAIRY LIGHT COMPANY, Ltd., 
seg ese - “Cricklewood, Teaden, N.W., where all Letters should be addressed. 














| —-CLARKES 
TENTOSAF 


A ET 
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ghts and 


“SIA O[FaIg 
In Boxes containing 6 Lights 


Glass, to burn 6 hours. 





and Glass, to burn 10 hours; or 10 Li 


Double Wicks. 
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TO THE CONTINENT. BG 


lia QUEENBORO - FLUSHING. 
ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 
GREAT SAYING, I TIME. GREAT IMPROVEMENTS Im SERVICE. | | 


The wW running in this Service 


Most Perfect Route to orthern and Southern Germany | 

BERLIN—LONDON in 20 Hours ‘ ‘ Arrival Berlin, 8.28 p.m. 

LONDON—DRESDEN in 28 Hours Arrival Dresden, 12.41 a.m. 

LONDON-—BALE in 23 hours. 

Time Tables and all Information Free on application to the “‘ Zeeland’ Steam-ship ¢ at Flushing, or at 4ja, Fore St., London, E.C 
where Circular Tickets may be obtained at lhree Days’ Notice 


We Me rreNncencence se | 3 | 


; MyrTLe GROovE” e 


ee | OBACCO. 2 
FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE. 


Q / 
al Uf 
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my 
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BREAD 


AND 


BISCUITS. 


Supplied to the Queen 
and Royal Family. 


CURE FOR 
INDIGESTION. 


Purchasers ave requested to we that & 
all Bread supplied to them as HOVIS & 
is slumped HOVIS. 
“\ Apply to your Baker or Grocer 
\ HOVIS Flour for home tse, pa 
in Bags of 34 Ibs. and 7 It 


*LUSMS 
O-xt-O~ 





FRAGRANT. 
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“AT MY’ GROVE sir WALTER RALEIGH Was SOOTHING HIS MIND \ 
| WITH THE TOBACCO HEHAD BROUCHT FROM VIRGINIA WIEN HIS me] 


THT 
SERVANT THINKING HIS MASTER WAS ON FIRE-DASHED WATER OVER MIM: 


@ Ifany difficulty be 
ing HOVIS, or i 


SWEET. 





HOVIS is not satisfacto 
sending sample (the cos 
defrayed) to 


S. FITTON and SON, | 


6 j yyy YY 7) | / | _ 
MyrtTLe Grove” ee a | ee 


tj} Beware! 
| Y yjjj.\V//// 
fe CIGARETTES. _ OO. BES 

None Genuine without our Name on each Cigarette ! U V/ a 
TADDY & CO., Minories, London. x 


ec ec Ow OC 08 =H: 8 
(oUuGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, | | n BOUQUET on EXTRAIT 


For the Handkerchief, of great Delicacy, Strength, 
and Lasting Quality; in which the Choicest Per- 


RRONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA. 

. ‘ ‘ > ?D ’NOW? ‘a fumes are combined with the finest English Lavender. 
D , wie ae es be - “ = : a Ip Use all over the Globe | =. i oe a ee 
stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was un- e is generally known as Lavender Water, 
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CASA VESOAIEROADEC O23 E2 047962859078 
COOL. 

















, 
! ) 
publicly in Court tha 

doubtedly the inventor and being so much more expensively made, is 


gf teeta, Wht bes teas aes Seine | THE BEST, THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. naturally mone Coty, Hts reputation extends over 


1 
4 


le 
ette 
186 


D ci oo c . - gf cs “ c ow N , . Free from of Vegetable 


my 


Peo ht. 


tu ll come 
th i that 


‘ ysicians and . ave 1 \ 
l received pe rmiatl " ‘ p ie ‘ . og e OU y _ —% Mercury. 


of a 
) j 


a 


a COLLIS BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNI Kxtract from the Medical Times,’ 
Jan. 12, 1866; ** Is prescribed by score f orthodox practitioners. Of 
course, it would not be thus singularly popular did it not supply 
a want and fill « place.” 


Le Sere 


ertain vy in 
Asthma, Consumption euralgia, Rheumatism, 


]) ©: J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
HLORODYNE is tl Ins nd y t ¢ \ remed 

( igl Colds, t 

& 





1) *: J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
HLA 


MRODYNE is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentery, J w v q 
c. IQHLY pearume? 


Diar ms u, A : 

=: sem F IL, 

Pk J. COLLIS BROWNE'S | AVENDERWATES 
CHLORODYNE.—CAUTION.—None genuine without the Ss erarep 8 "i 

words ** Dr. J Hor tan | eg s Chlorodyne”™ on the Governmen -‘SAINSBUR" 

stamp Overw velm medica sontimoms — ym pa - - hess | anu acr yas Cues! 

oe a" ; e Manuf r, J. T. DAVENPORT eam, en 

IRD or 


ifact ure J. 
issel eet, Bloomsbury, London. Sold in Bottles, Is. 1}d., 
2s. M1.. 4s. Gd., ane > | 500n west of NORT 


UNO Cycles very Sisr ESTABLISHED 1839. 
. RIGID. LIGHT. ‘ ! 
” ; SWIFT. , 
\\ A - New Season List of e 
\\V a. aes a 
| ae 








JUNO yeles and 
Cycle Sundries now 

ready, and sent Post = 
Free to any part of 


the world. ‘Machines 


Hoadsters, ‘ite bers, A RIDE TO KHIVA, 

adies’, and J tary 

Cycles. JUNO, Lady By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R H.G Wa \ ry n 

Safeties a Specialite. : 

: “Two pairs of boots lined with fur 

Metropolitan Machinists’ Company, Ltd., FOR were also taken ;_ and for physic—with New Revised Prices, 1/3, 2/6, 3/9, 5/«, 8/, and 15/- 
; & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOL r, LONDON, Om } which it is as well to be supplied when Sold by Srectat Acexts throughout the Country 


Sey BILE, stay = Bl ee ae and by the Maker, 
An Absolute Cure for CONSTIPATION, ¢ | LIVER, og ay grange ay einen §, SAINSBURY, 116 017, Strand, London. 


of Central Africa with the greatest 


nSCARINE LEPRINGr H AbDAC E poe a, o fact, the marvel- zm a6 
¥ | E HE, Pot ke 
| y ra eik, who was COLT $ 




















cnmomic gr, visorvencn © 3 ‘ia 
CONSTIPATION 1h (gee — §| HEARTBURN, COCKLE'S PILLS, ie ACTION 
s 

IMPAIRED De BILIOUSNESS. will never fade from my memory ; and 

DISESTION. VA CONSTIPATION INDIGESTION, a friend of mine who passed through 32 CAL. 

a> 4? the same district many months after 
PILES. ” ee DURING wards, informed me that my fame asa POCKET REVOLVER 
=i sik : 5 ETG. * medicine man * had not dicd out x With Ejector and Solid Frame, is the latest 

Sit« HEADACHE. ws : and Best Pocket Revolver made. It Supersedes all others. 


GRATIS je we : i COLT’S TARGET REVOLVERS & ROOK RIFLES. 
Franeis Newbery and Sons, 1 & 3. Ki Price Lia Free. 
wa COLT’S FIREARMS 


Edward St., Newgate St., London, H.C. co., 
26, Glasshouse Street, Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 
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PERFECTLY SMIPLE. 





- SIMPLY PERFECT. 


The wee 


POCKET KODAK. 


Makes j i 2 inche 
Loaded in daylight 
: wit 


View finder 


Complete with roll of film for 12 exposures, 


£1 Is 
CAST aa eS 


115-117 Oxford Street, London, W. 


The st AN OF CARL ISLE wrens 
I almost beyond ¢ ap rien 
I took Lavin 


a mart yrtog 


ve 1 
any of application I wae cu 
ar trial I can attr m that they area 
' and benefi i “ly 
! ’ 1 
Fit AN 18 Ch 


OR ny LIQUOR | 


(PERFECTLY HARMLESS) 


1S AN UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


ONE BOTTLE SUFFICIENT FOR 
TWO TO THREE MONTHS’ TREATMENT. 


Price 9s. per Bottle of all Chemists and Stores, or post free from 


F. COMAR and SON, 64, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Descriptive Pamphlet, containing Testimonials, post free on Application 











Ask your Grocer 


HELM-COCOA, 











man 


INVALI 














THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


a My 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 


| 








Afford immediate and 
absolute relief, 
Continued use will 


. Prepac \ 
Farrac &Co., wi, Greac thet pag oe & 
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Cure all Liver ills. 


Kract size oad shape of Package: 





‘¥or HEADACHE, 
Fur DIZZINESS, 
|For BILIDUSNESS, 
| For TORPiO LIVER, 
| For CONSTIPATION, || 
Por SACLO! SKIN, f 
=THE COMPLEXION=/ 





Wrapper printed blue on whita. oo 
Cure Torpid Liver, Sallow Complexion, 
Bilious Headache. _ Q 


BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S. 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. it is not endugh to ask for 
‘Little Liver Pills”, CARTER’S Is the important word, and should be observed on 

the outside wrapper, otherwise the pills within cannot be genuine 
Do not take any nameless ‘Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure 
—_ 


they are CARTERS 
Small Pill. Small Dose. — 














Never Fails. 
ESTAB. 22 YEARS. 
Have you a Cough ? 


A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 


Have you a Cold ? 
A DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 


Tru it also for 


Whooping-Cough, for Asthma, 
for Ei epepereshgen for Bronchitis. 


te nk u for being the author of ‘ A Boon to Mankind.’ lve 


er fo your 
1 ve ally beling that without itt. ould not po 


ssibly get through Mey work each 
GEORGE BARRETT, Parkhurst Theatre, Holloway.” 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


whridge’s 
ping Fanic 


BE SURE YOU GET IT. 


the efore she had taben the second 


ae. dc ler ured of a very heavy cc 
2 et Sa ae y - All my family use it now with 


hotile, when ina weak state, and has been stronger ever sine 
great benefit when they have colds. “E. EVANS, Chapel House, Abermule.”” 





For outward application, instead of 


poultices, use 


OWBRIDGE’S EMBROCATION. 


It is much safer, more effective, 
and less troublesome. 


Prepar ed by 
W. T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hull. 


Sold everywhere 
in bottles, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 11s. 


COPYRIGHT. 


EWSBURY 2 | ESROWN Ss 


eens ~ 

RY 3 Used in All Countries for 
OVER 70 YEARS. 

CAUTION. Beware of Counter- 


feits. The only Genuine is signed 
“JEWSBURY & BROWN.” 


PASTE 


WHITE SOUND TEETH. 
FRAGRANT BREATH. 
HEALTHY GUMS. 


ma ouee >, 
, 
wot 


a 
— one 
—A-— 


(heme neat |] 
AND 


I winreR’s COLD. 


{dS AwerT Foxe ys a 
aNe 


aia 


1S UNEQUALLED ( 
FOR RENDERING ! 
THE SKIN 
DeucaTELY SOFT, 
SMOOTH, « WHITE tb 
AT ALA SEASONS. 
REG. TRADE MARK, 
: : — Pb 4< 
>] PREPARED ONLY BY 
“\ic| M.BEE THAMX&SON 
; CHEMISTS. : 
CHecreNHam, ENGLAND. 


RAS 


zal | 
yam 1 











Mape 1n Turee S81zks, at 


10/6, 16/6, « 25/- 


Eacu. 


The Special Military € Military Correspond- 
ent to the “Morning Post’? 
recently in Ashanti says— 

‘“*T have used the ‘SWAN’ Pen you 
sold me during the Ashanti Expedition of 
1895-6. It gave me complete satisfaction, 
and withstood the climate. For the Suture 
I shall use no other.’’ 


We only require your steel pen and hand- 
writing to select a suitable pen. 


Reduced Facsimile. 


Comple te Illustrated Catalogue sent post free 
on application. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; ) 
95A, REGENT ST., W.; oR ‘conan 
21, KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. i. 


G. E. LEWIS'S sie ‘-enioo 


Trape Mark REGIsTeReED. 


AS AN EJECTOR, 


Honours: 
Paris, gid 
Sydney, 18 
Melbourne, 188 ; ” J i 
Calcutta, 1884 s ‘a — ‘Ce Only 
f = Fj 8 


TREBLE CRIP 
1897 Iijustrated Catalogue 
of finished Guns, Rifles, and 
Revolvers, givin « bend, 
weight, &c., and the price 


W/TH PATENT 
wil surprise buyers accus- 


»O \EJECTOR- 
tomed to pay retail heey 


yy 
The Largest Stock of Spo 


ing Guns and Rifles (finis shed ready for delivery) in England. 

We are now making above with an ejector, the newest and best, 

hammerless, or with hammers. price 20 to 40 guineas, with English, 

Damascus, or steel barrels, choke or cylinder bores. Rifles, 5 guineas 

extra, or Colonial model, i.e., one pair of rifle barrels Express, or long 

range, with extra shot barrels fitting same st¢ ock, price 40 to 60 guineas. 
orkmanship and shooting guaranteec 

Gi mversions, new barrels. and ra airs of all kinds by a staff of 

workmen second o none in the trade. 





G. E. LEWIS,”** Lower Loveday St.. BIRMINGHAM, 


CICARES 7 
ae le) Aav4ae 
ASTHMA. 


CIGARES DE JOY (Joy’s Cigarettes) afford 
immediate relief in cases of ASTHMA, 
WHEEZING, and CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. 
Appreciated by Physicians and sufferers 
all over the world. Easy to use, certain 
in effect, and harmless in action, they are 
recommended for use by young and old. 
May be had of all Chemists and Stores 
in Boxes of 35 at 2/6, or post free from 

&Co.,83, Mortimer St. , London,W. 
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